Christ'mas  Comes  In 
Sept.-Oct*.  For 
^xhestros  and  the  League 

Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year” — 
witn  orchestral  overtones,  and  in  shades  of 
red,  green,  orange,  white,  black  and  char¬ 
coal!  It  may  appear  the  holiday  season  is 
coming  a  bit  early — but  one  must  be  prepared. 
The  League  merchandising  project  is  the  an¬ 
swer. 

In  response  to  the  many  requests  from 
member  orchestras  and  symphony  women’s 
associations  for  fund  raising  ideas,  the  League 
ventured  into  its  merchandising  scheme 
whereby  prohts  from  sales  of  various  articles 
designed  especially  for  the  League  are  shared 
by  the  orchestras  and  the  League.  The  1956-57 
merchandise  includes  Christmas  cards,  note 
paper,  paper  place  mats  and  napkins.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Christmas  cards,  the  ma¬ 
terials  are  suitable  for  use  at  any  time  of  the 
year. 

The  new  designs  this  year  all  have  to  do 
with  things  orchestral — huge  pianos  played  by 
tiny  pianists  with  pixie  grins;  string^  instru¬ 
ments  in  orange;  antique  instruments  in  red, 
and  charcoal.  (See  pages  8-9.)  And 
c^^rdesign  is  available  in  each  of  the  four 
articles.  Paper  stock  is  of  fine  quality  and 
the  merchandise  is  truly  handsome. 

The  handling  of  the  entire  project  is  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  orchestra  world’s  operations  in 
which  many  people  do  many  things.  Two 
League  board  members,  George  Irwin  and 
Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus  III,  found  the  artists, 
helped  develop  the  designs,  selected  the  ar¬ 
ticles  and  somehow  hypnotized  the  printer 
so  he  would  await  payment  until  sales  are 
made. 

Henry  Peltier  in  the  League  office  is  in 
charge  of  sales,  and  has  been  directing  a  crew 
of  school  youngsters  in  counting,  sorting  and 
packaging  the  articles.  (Currently,  Mr.  Peltier 
is  urging  the  League  staff  to  accept  salary 
payments  in  napkins  instead  of  dollars.) 

Now,  all  that  remains  is  for  orchestras 
and  women’s  associations  to  make  full  use  of 
the  project  to  obtain  additional  funds  for 
maintenance  campai^s  and  social  projects. 
Orchestras,  in  addition  to  selling  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  are  buying  it  at  wholesale  prices 
to  use  in  their  own  festive  occasions — lunch¬ 
eons,  receptions,  teas,  etc. 

In  communities  in  which  orchestra  organi¬ 
zations  are  selling  the  merchandise,  it  must 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 

1957  LEAGUE  NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 

June  13-15,  1957 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Host  Orchestra;  Sioux  City  Symphony 


The  League's  Mamtenance 
Fund  Campaign 

Report  by  the  Chairman, 

Ralph  Block 

“The  League  expects  to  complete  its  own 
1956-57  maintenance  fund  campaign  within 
the  next  few  weeks”,  stated  Ralph  Black, 
Chairman  of  the  campaign.  League  vice- 
president,  and  Manager  of  the  National  Sym¬ 
phony. 

“Until  the  latter  part  of  October,  the  cam¬ 
paign  actually  had  been  in  operation  only 
about  20  minutes — 10  minutes  diu'ing  the 
League  National  Convention  in  Providence 
last  June,  and  another  10  minutes  during  the 
Western  Conference  in  California  in  July. 
Within  those  twenty  minutes,  over  $4,000  of 
the  $7,500  goal  was  raised  within  the  League 
board  and  general  membership. 

“We  knew  the  orchestras  would  need  to 
give  full  attention  to  their  own  fund  raising 
and  ticket  campaigns  during  the  early  fall, 
and  until  recently  we’ve  made  no  further  ef¬ 
fort  to  complete  the  maintenance  fimd  cam¬ 
paign.” 

The  League  maintenance  fund  is  necessary 
in  exactly  the  same  way  orchestra  mainte¬ 
nance  funds  are  necessary.  In  order  to  make 
League  services  available  at  modest  costs  to 
all  interested  individuals  and  organizations, 
annual  dues  (the  counterpart  of  an  orches¬ 
tra’s  tickets)  are  set  at  figures  far  below  the 
pro-rata  costs  of  operating  the  League. 

With  the  enormous  increase  in  membership 
and  constant  deniand  •  for  additional  League 
services  from  its  members,  costs  of  operation 
have  gone  up.  The  work  no  longer  can  be 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 


When  Was  Yaur 
Orchestra  Faunded? 

The  League  has  records  of  the  foimding 
dates  of  less  than  half  of  the  orchestras  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Until  this  data  can 
be  collected  for  all  the  orchestras,  it  is 
impossible  to  really  know  when  the  great 
swell  in  orchestra  growth  took  place.  Was 
it  in  the  30’s  or  the  40’s? 

You  can  aid  the  League  statistician  and 
historian  tremendously  by  filling  out  and 
sending  in  the  following  form. 

Name  of  orchestra - 

Name  of  city - 

Year  in  which  orchestra  was  founded - 

Please  mail  to  ASOL 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 


League  and  Opera  Theater 
Of  Juilliard  Schaal  af  Music 
Ta  Present  Opera  Institute 
Far  Canductars 
April,  1957 

An  Opera  Institute  for  Conductors  will  be 
present^  jointly  by  the  League  and  the 
Opera  Theater  of  the  Juilliard  School  of 
Music,  April  10-24,  1957,  in  New  York  City. 
The  project  is  made  possible  through  fun^ 
from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  grant  to  the 
League,  and  resources  of  the  Juilliard  School 
of  Music. 

The  Institute  will  be  presented  under  the 
general  supervision  of  Frederic  Cohen,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Juilliard  Opera  Theater.  Participat¬ 
ing  staff  conductors  will  include  Carl  Bam¬ 
berger,  Conductor,  Mannes  College  of  Music; 
Jean  Morel,  Conductor,  Metropolitan  Opera, 
City  Center  Opera  and  Juilliard  School  of 
Music;  Max  Rudolf,  Conductor,  Metropolitan 
Opera;  Frederic  Waldman,  Conductor,  Juil¬ 
liard  Opera  Theater. 

A  Juilliard  Opera  Theater  ensemble  of  30 
singers  will  participate  in  the  Institute  for  the 
entire  two  weeks.  An  opera  orchestra,  re¬ 
cruited  from  the  Juilliard  Orchestra  will  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute  for  ten,  three- 
hour  rehearsals  during  the  second  week  of 
the  sessions. 

Curriculum  will  include  work  on  operas  by 
Mozart,  Puccini,  Strauss,  R.;  Verdi  and  Bizet 
Conductors  certified  to  the  project  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  rehearsals  with  singers  and  orches¬ 
tra;  sessions  on  stage  direction,  diction,  opera 
rehearsal  techniques,  etc. 

Conductors  interested  in  attending  the  In¬ 
stitute  may  receive  full  information  through 
the  League  office,  P.  O.  Box  164,  Charleston, 
West  Va.  Priority  in  certifications  will  be 
given  to  conductors  of  League  member  or¬ 
chestras. 


1958  League  Canventian 
Districted  Far 
Sautheastern  States 

The  League  Board  of  Directors  designated 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  U.  S.  as  the  area 
in  which  the  1958  League  National  Conven¬ 
tion  will  be  held.  Member  orchestras  in  the 
following  states  are  eligible  to  invite  the 
League  to  hold  the  convention  in  their  home 
cities  in  1958:  Alabama,  Delaware,  District 
of  Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 
Full  information  on  convention  requirements 
may  be  obtained  from  Harold  Kendrick,  Man¬ 
ager,  New  Haven  Symphony,  70  College  Street, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
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If  every  orchestra  manager  or  publicity 
chairman  would  ask  that  question  every  time 
a  brochure  or  an  advertisement  is  laid  out, 
more  seats  might  be  filled  in  more  concert 
halls.  Are  we  trying  merely  to  inform  the 
people  already  initiated  into  the  joys  of  con¬ 
cert  going  what’s  going  to  happen  during  the 
ciurent  season,  or  are  we  really  trying  to  in¬ 
terest  new  people  in  the  orchestra  and  its 
music?  If  the  former,  orchestras  aren’t  doing 
too  badly;  if  the  latter,  then  many  orchestras 
seem  to  be  missing  the  boat. 

Presumably,  orchestras  use  printed  bro¬ 
chures  to  advertise  the  orchestra  and  its  con¬ 
certs  so  as  to  increase  ticket  sales.  Also,  pre¬ 
sumably,  it  is  hoped  the  brochures  will  do 
that  job  among  former  ticket  holders  and 
potential  new  listeners  and  subscribers. 

After  studying  many  1956-57  season  bro¬ 
chures,  we’re  afraid  a  good  many  orchestras 
are  doomed  for  disappointment  in  the  sales 
generated  from  their  brochmes.  This  year’s 
brochures  are  very  attractive.  Layouts  are 
good,  color  schemes  are  good.  Photography 
and  art  work  is  well  chosen  and  well  done. 
Nearly  every  orchestra  included  the  name  of 
its  home  city  and  state,  the  orchestra’s  ad¬ 
dress  and  the  name  of  its  conductor.  But  from 
a  merchandising  point  of  view,  many  of  the 
brochures  are  a  fizzle  simply  because  they 
don’t  concentrate  on  giving  the  reader  in¬ 
formation  about  the  product  offered  for  sale, 
nor  do  they  emphasize  the  uniqueness  of  their 
product. 

The  product,  first  of  all,  is  a  real,  live, 
symphony  orchestra  playing  real,  live,  sym¬ 
phonic  music.  But  many  brochures  all  but 
fail  to  mention  these  wonderful  things.  In¬ 
stead,  they  promote  soloists,  “attractions”, 
“personalities” — coyly  slipping  the  orchestra 
in  almost  as  though  it  were  shoddy  merchan¬ 
dise  hard  to  dispose  of. 

Orchestra  organizations  are  chartered  for 
the  basic  purpose  of  developing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  symphony  orchestra  which  can  play 
symphony  music  allegedly  because  such  an 
organization  and  such  music  are  important 
to  our  cultural  life  and  enjoyable  to  indivi¬ 
duals.  Why,  then,  are  so  many  of  us  so 
hesitant  about  trying  to  sell  these  same  things 
to  the  public?  For  goodness  sake,  maybe  peo¬ 
ple  would  like  to  buy  tickets  to  concerts 
played  by  symphony  orchestras  if  they  knew 
about  them. 

You  may  think  these  statements  are  over¬ 
drawn,  that  the  League  editor  has  merely  re¬ 
mounted  a  favorite  soap  box.  At  League 
headquarters,  we  did  a  little  experimenting 
with  a  few  people  who  have  had  no  acquain¬ 
tance  with  symphony  orchestras.  They  were 
people  who  qualify  as  part  of  that  great, 
shimmering  dream  that  beguiles  and  en¬ 
trances  all  orchestras — that  huge  percentage 
of  our  population  who  remain  potential  lis¬ 
teners  and  ticket  holders. 

We  asked  a  few  of  these  “potentials”  to 
look  over  a  batch  of  1956-57  orchestra  bro¬ 
chures  and  tell  us  what  they  would  expect 
to  see  or  hear  just  from  reading  the  orches¬ 


tras’  own  advertising  pieces.  After  glancing 
at  a  good  many  brochures  some  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  said  they  expected  to  hear  one  concert 
“by  an  orchestra  and  several  recitals  by 
pianists,  singers  or  violinists”.  Two  people 
didn’t  realize  an  orchestra  would  play  in  any 
of  the  concerts — thought  they’d  all  be  recitals 
by  single  performers  and  said  they  wouldn’t 
be  interested  in  attending  for  that  reason. 
“Don’t  care  for  a  whole  evening  of  just  some¬ 
body  singing.” 

In  four  instances,  our  laboratory  subjects 
asked  “But,  what  music  will  they  play?  This 
thing  doesn’t  say  anything  about  the  music.” 
And,  so  it  didn’t. 

Another  laboratory  subject  looked  over  a 
handsomely  printed  brochure,  smiled  genially 
and  said — “How  many  people  do  you  supnose 
play  in  that  orchestra?  If  it’s  big  eno^^Bl 
might  go.  I  like  to  see  those  big  orch^^fs 
on  TV.  Wonder  why  they  don’t  put  in  a 
picture  of  their  orchestra  instead  of  just  these 
pictures  of  soloists?”  We  could  only  answer 
that  we  didn’t  know  why. 

The  brochures  used  in  this  study,  picked 
at  random,  were  issued  by  40  orchestras  in¬ 
cluding  nine  major  orchestras  and  31  com¬ 
munity  orchestras.  After  the  session  with  the 
“laboratory  subjects”  we  ran  a  little  tabula¬ 
tion  on  the  main  products  advertised  in  the 
brochures,  and  came  to  the  following  con¬ 
clusions: 

The  major  emphasis  in  the  brochures  was 
placed  on  soloists  by  over  half  of  the  orches¬ 
tras;  on  the  music  to  be  played  by  nearly  one 
fourth;  on  the  orchestra  itself  by  less  than  a 
fourth;  on  the  conductor  by  about  10%  of  the 
orchestras. 

The  brochure  moral  of  all  of  this  seems 
to  be: 

1.  State  clearly  that  there  is  an  orch^^a 
and  conductor,  and  that  they  ac^H^ 
will  perform  in  all  the  concerts. 

2.  Talk  about  the  music!  If  possible,  list  it 
concert  by  concert,  but  by  all  means  pick 
out  a  few  of  the  musical  highlights  of- 
ered  during  the  year  and  promote  the 
music,  advertise  the  music,  sell  the 
music. 

3.  Present  information  on  the  assisting 
artists,  but  make  it  clear  that  they  ap¬ 
pear  with  the  orchestra,  and  furthermore 
that  the  orchestra  plays  some  orchestral 
music  without  aid  of  the  soloists  in  each 
concert. 

HMT 


Attenl’ion  Editors! ! ! 

Editors — of  orchestra  and  women’s  asso¬ 
ciation  publications,  arts  council  bulletins 
and  calendars:  Your  publications  are 
dandy — full  of  news  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  work  of  your  organizations. 

BUT,  we  urge  and  beseech  you  not  to 
hide  the  good  work  by  failing  to  identify 
your  home  city!  “The  Arts  Council  Bul¬ 
letin”,  “The  Symphony  Newsletter”  may 
identify  your  publication  locally,  but  those 
titles  do  not  give  your  community  full 
credit  elsewhere. 

Please  check  your  publications  to  be 
sure  you’re  including  the  following: 

1.  Full  name  of  your  organziation. 

2.  Name  of  city  and  state. 

3.  Date — month  and  year — of  publica¬ 
tion. 
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Chicago  Business  Men's 
Orchestra  Publishes 
Handbook  for  Members 

The  Chicago  Business  Men’s  orchestra, 
established  in  1921,  is  a  self  governing,  self 
operating,  self  financing  organization  playing 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Herbert  Zipper. 

In  order  to  “acquaint  members  with  their 
rights,  responsibilities  and  privileges”  as  well 
as  to  explain  the  financial  and  operating 
policies  of  the  organization,  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  (all  playing  members  of  the  orchestra) 
authorized  publication  of  the  handbook  which 
was  prepared  this  past  summer  by  Allan 
Carpenter,  Manager  of  Operations. 

The  Handbook  contents  include  the  history 
of  the  orchestra;  a  detailed  statement  of  bene¬ 
fits  and  privileges  of  membership;  statement 
of  personal  obligations  of  members;  financial 
obligations  of  members  (each  playing  member 
i^umected  to  contribute  a  minimum  of  $15.00 
i^^Hnlly  and  sell  tickets  for  the  concerts); 
soURnent  of  the  organization  of  the  orchestra 
including  board  and  conunittee  responsibili¬ 
ties;  statement  of  personnel  policies  and  regu¬ 
lations  concerning  auditioning  and  seating 
policies;  statement  of  concert  procedures,  and 
dress;  regulations  relating  to  use  of  the  music; 
rehearsal  hall  regulations  (no  smoking);  and 
the  orchestra’s  constitutions  and  by-laws. 

The  orchestra  offers  to  send  copies  of  the 
Handbook  to  other  organizations.  Requests 
should  be  sent  to  Allan  Carpenter,  200  E. 
Ontario,  Chicago  11. 


YOUTH  CONCERTS— 


Were  They  Started  by 
Chicago  Symphony? 

League  is  completing  its  survey  of 
concerts  and  soon  will  issue  a  detailed 
youth  concert  report  to  all  League  members. 
Included  in  the  material  is  data  on  the  history 
of  youth  concerts  presented  by  the  nearly 
100  major  and  commimity  orchestras  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  survey. 

From  the  reports  received,  it  now  appears 
that  the  first  youth  concerts  were  played  in 
the  U.  S.  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  vmder 
Frederick  Stock  in  1891.  Apparently  the  next 
orchestra  to  present  concerts  especially  for 
children  was  the  New  York  Symphony  under 
Dr.  Frank  Damrosch  in  1898. 

The  following  orchestras  have  been  engaged 
in  youth  concert  activities  for  twenty  or  more 
years: 


Year  in  which 
youth  concerts 
first  presented  Orchestra 


4-21-1891 


1898 

1912-1937 

1918 

1919 
1919 

1922 

1923 
1927 
1932 
1934 
1936 


Chicago  Symphony  imder  Freder¬ 
ick  Stock.  Present  youth  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  concert  series  started  in  1919. 
New  York  Symphony 
Bangor  Symphony 
Resumed  youth  concerts  in  1954-55 
Cleveland  Orchestra 
Cincinnati  Symphony 
Dallas  Symphony 
Philadelf^ia  Orchestra 
New  York  Philharmonie 
San  Francisco  Symphony 
New  Haven  Symphony 
Duluth  Symphony 
Pasadena  Symphony 


Can  you  top  this? 

Five  Members  of  One 
Family  Play  in  Badger 
Symphony 


Badger  Symphony’s  Hagedorn  Sisters. 
Standing:  Laura,  viola;  Grace,  cello;  Eunice, 
violin.  Seated:  Mary,  violin;  Carol,  violin. 


The  Badger  Symphony  (Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.) 
believes  it  has  a  claim  to  fame  unique  among 
orchestras  in  that  the  orchestra’s  string  sec¬ 
tions  include  five  members  of  one  family — the 
Hagedorn  girls,  a  violist,  a  cellist  and  three 
violinists. 

Each  of  the  girls  began  study  of  violin  at 
the  age  of  7.  Until  recently,  the  four  older 
sisters  formed  the  Hagedorn  String  Quartet 
playing  concerts  in  various  southeastern  Wis¬ 
consin  cities. 

The  youngest  member  of  the  quintet,  Mary 
— a  13  year  old  violinist,  qualified  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Badger  Symphony  last  spring — 
the  youngest  member  of  the  orchestra. 


League's  Maintenance  Fund — 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

handled  on  a  shoe  string  budget.  Therefore, 
the  League  board  of  directors  approved  an 
increased  1956-57  operating  budget  permitting 
the  employment  of  additional  staff.  The  board 
expects  to  meet  these  costs  from  income  de¬ 
veloped  through  the  maintenance  fimd  cam¬ 
paign  and  the  League  merchandising  project. 
(Pages  8-9) 

“It’s  only  logical  that  those  of  us  who  are 
profiting  from  League  work — both  individ¬ 
uals  and  organizations — should  contribute  all 
we  can  toward  the  cost  of  maintaining  and 
expanding  the  League”,  stated  Black.  “Many 
orchestras  owe  their  present  existence  to  help 
and  guidance  given  them  by  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League.  There  are  man¬ 
agers  and  conductors  who  are  holding  their 
present  positions  by  virtue  of  training,  gui¬ 
dance  and  contacts  made  possible  through  the 
League. 

“So  far,  the  response  has  been  excellent  and 
we  wish  to  give  recognition  to  the  many  peo¬ 
ple  and  organizations  who  have  made  contri¬ 
butions  through  publishing  a  complete  list  of 
contributors  in  the  Nov.-Dee.  issue  of  the 
Newsletter”,  added  Black. 


Florence  Civic  Symphony 
Does  Something  About 
String  Players 

The  Florence  Civic  Symphony,  S.  C.,  a 
young  orchestra,  faces  a  problem  common  to 
many  orchestras — lack  of  string  players.  The 
problem  in  Florence  was  further  complicated, 
however,  by  the  utter  lack  of  string  teachers. 

The  orchestra  began  to  do  something  about 
its  problem  a  year  ago  following  one  of  those 
unexpected  “good”  things  which  can  and  do 
happen  to  orchestras  now  and  then. 

About  a  year  ago,  several  members  of  the 
orchestra  organization  participated  in  a  local 
radio  interview  program  discussing  the  or¬ 
chestra’s  needs  and  hopes.  Happily  the  listen¬ 
ing  audience  included  a  new  resident  in  the 
community — a  civic  minded  business  man  who 
had  just  opened  a  women’s  apparel  shop.  No 
one  had  ever  contacted  him  about  the  orches¬ 
tra,  but  struck  with  the  value  of  the  orchestra 
to  the  community  and  the  obvious  need  to  do 
something  about  the  stringed  player  problem 
discussed  in  the  radio  program,  the  gentleman 
simply  picked  up  the  phone,  called  one  of  the 
orchestra’s  board  members  and  offered  to  give 
$500  to  be  used  somehow  for  “educational 
purposes”. 

Using  the  gift  in  a  three-way  deal,  the  or¬ 
chestra  (1)  engaged  a  string  teacher.  Jack 
Harrison,  to  come  into  the  conununity  one  day 
a  week  to  teach,  rehearse  and  play  with  the 
orchestra;  (2)  awarded  schola^hips  to  a  few 
promising  students  for  study  with  the  teacher; 
(3)  took  responsibility  for  developing  classes 
of  beginning  string  students  to  study  with  Mr. 
Harrison. 

This  year,  Mr.  Harrison  has  become  suffi¬ 
ciently  interested  in  the  project  to  move  to 
Florence  so  as  to  be  available  for  more  effec¬ 
tive  work.  ITie  orchestra’s  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  sent  notices  of  his  availability  to  all 
schools  in  the  district.  Resiilts  after  the  first 
month:  19  beginning  violin  students,  and  8  or 
9  carryovers  from  last  year — a  total  of  27 
string  instrument  students  where  none  existed 
a  year  ago. 

As  quickly  as  these  students  have  progress¬ 
ed  far  enough,  the  orchestra  plans  to  combine 
them  with  advanced  woodwind  and  brass 
players  from  the  junior  high  band  for  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  area’s  first  youth  orchestra. 

Last  year,  the  Florence  Symphony,  whose 
conductor  is  Albert  Johnson,  played  the  first 
children’s  concert  ever  presented  in  the  area. 
Plans  are  in  process  for  presentation  of  two 
children’s  concerts  in  Florence  this  season, 
with  hope  that  they  can  be  repeated  in  some 
of  the  surrounding  smaller  towns. 


Wichita  Symphony 
Introducing  "Pop  Hops" 

For  Students 

Three  Pop-Hops  for  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students,  will  offer  an  hour  and  a  half 
of  pops  music  by  the  Wichita  S3rmphony  and 
will  be  followed  by  one  and  a  half  hours  of 
dance  music  by  a  local  dance  band.  The  con¬ 
certs  are  scheduled  for  November  9,  January 
25,  March  29. 

The  concerts  will  be  managed  by  the 
Wichita  Symphony  Society’s  new  Junior 
Board  of  Directors.  Tickets  for  the  entire 
series  will  cost  $2.50. 
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Charles  L  White,  Tympanist-Historian  For 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Far  Eastern  Tour 


Charles  L.  White,  tympanist  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Philharmonic,  doubled  on  the  typewriter 
during  the  Orchestra’s  tour  to  the  Far  East 
last  spring.  The  story  of  the  tour,  which  was 
played  under  the  baton  of  Alfred  Wallenstein 
and  managed  by  Alice  Taylor — the  Philhar¬ 
monic’s  manager,  was  told  by  Mr.  White  in  a 
series  of  “unabridged,  unedited  and  uncen¬ 
sored  Letters  Back  Home”,  for  use  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Ebcpress.  The  letters,  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  with  photos  taken  by  Vin¬ 
cent  Schipilitte,  Mr.  White  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Orchestra,  have  been  reproduced 
in  a  delightful  little  book  titled  “Goodwill 
Mission” — ^from  which  we  quote  a  few  ex¬ 
cerpts: 

“Tokyo.  The  people  we  met  in  Tokyo  were 
kind  and  friendly.  While  shopping  in  the 
large  department  stores  we  were  greeted  by 
many  young  clerks  who  could  see  from  our 
badges  that  we  belonged  to  the  Orchestra. 
Cards  and  papers  seemed  to  come  from  no¬ 
where,  and  we  were  asked  for  autographs  tell¬ 
ing  what  instrument  we  play.  These  clerks 
have  gone  without  lunch  for  weeks,  in  order  to 
save  enough  money  to  buy  tickets  for  our 
concerts.  .  .  . 

Manila.  The  excellent  Philippine  Constabu¬ 
lary  Band  serenaded  our  arrival.  Although 
they  had  been  waiting  for  us  for  several 
hours  (plane  delayed  due  to  bad  weather)  the 
men  of  the  band  seemed  happy  to  greet  us, 
waving  when  they  could  and  even  stepping 
out  of  ranks  to  shake  hands  with  us  .  .  .  We 
have  played  our  first  two  concerts  for  the 
friendly  people  of  this  great  city.  Both  have 
been  enthusiastically  received.  A  police  guard 
is  stationed  at  the  stage  door,  and  we  feel 
more  like  we  are  participating  in  a  Hollywood 
premiere  than  merely  playing  another  concert. 
Tubs  of  soft  drinks  packed  in  ice  are  for  us, 
and  a  soldier  armed  with  a  sawed  off,  repeat¬ 
ing  shotgun  is  stationed  there  to  watch  over 
them.  .  .  .  Yes,  Music  and  Culture  are  impor¬ 
tant  and  appreciated  here  in  the  Philippines, 
where  printing  presses  were  in  use  long  be¬ 
fore  America  decided  to  have  a  Boston  Tea 
Party.  .  .  . 

Bangkok.  When  we  arrived  in  Bangkok  we 
stepped  into  a  storybook  atmosphere,  for 
Bangkok  is  of  another  world.  Our  concerts 
there  were  played  at  Chulalongkom  Univer¬ 
sity.  They  were  well  received.  The  “Young 
Persons’  Guide  to  the  Orchestra”  by  Benjamin 
Britten,  with  the  narration  done  in  the  Thai 
language,  was  so  well  liked  that  it  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  two  programs  by  request.  ...  A 
most  excitmg  episode  in  the  Bangkok  series 
was  enacted  near  the  end  of  our  first  concert 
when  a  huge  hairy  tarantula  scurried  under 
the  chairs  of  the  first  violin  section.  .  .  . 

Singiqiore.  When  we  arrived  at  the  hotel 
we  found  a  large  rainbow-like  replica  of  the 
shell  at  Hollywood  Bowl,  tm  which  was  let¬ 
tered  “Welcome,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
Orchestra.”  .  .  .  Our  first  concert  in  Singa¬ 
pore  was  probably  the  most  unusual  and  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  most  outstanding  our  Orches¬ 
tra  has  ever  played.  There  was  a  colorful  and 
enthusiastic  audience  comprised  of  all  races, 
ages  and  creeds.  S<wne  in  western  dress,  oth¬ 
ers  in  gay  native  costumes.  There  were  fezzes, 
turbans  and  all  sorts  of  Asian  draped  clothing. 
The  Orchestra  played  with  an  inspiration  that 
comes  only  wi^  an  appreciative  audience.  .  .  . 


Kuala  Lumpur.  We  arrived  in  Kuala  Lum¬ 
pur  barely  in  time  to  unpack  our  instruments 
and  begin  playing  a  4:00  P.  M.  children’s  con¬ 
cert.  Ordinarily  Chen  Woo  Hall  seats  3,000, 
but  even  after  all  seats  were  filled  children 
continued  coming  in.  They  were  standing  in 
the  aisles,  on  boxes  and  tables.  There  were 
at  least  an  extra  1,000  crowded  into  the  audi¬ 
torium  to  hear  an  experience  in  sound  that 
they  never  before  dreamed  possible. 

The  local  tympanist  attended  the  concert. 
Speaking  excellent  English,  he  told  me  of  the 
difficulty  he  had  in  obtaining  sticks  with 
which  to  play.  When  I  gave  him  some  from 
the  extra  ones  I  had  taken  along  for  that  very 
purpose,  his  Oriental  emotions  did  the  vm- 
expected,  for  they  immediately  went  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  control.  His  delight  could  not 
be  concealed. 

The  evening  concert  was  equally  well  at¬ 
tended.  It  was  a  gala  event.  A  Chinese  music 
instructor  and  several  members  of  his  school 
orchestra  came  many  miles  through  the  jun¬ 
gle  to  hear  us  play.  .  .  . 

Kowloon.  The  concerts  which  began  at  9:30 
P.  M.  were  highly  successful.  Thunderous  ap¬ 
plause  and  cheers  greeted  us  each  time  we 
played.  Attendance  would  have  been  better 
if  the  price  of  admission  had  not  been  so 
high,  ^me  of  the  Orchestra  members  raised 
enough  money  among  themselves  to  buy  tick¬ 
ets  for  Chinese  friends  they  had  acquired,  but 
they  could  not  furnish  tickets  for  the  hun¬ 
dred  who  remained  outside  the  auditorium 
trying  to  catch  whatever  they  could  of  the 
sounds  their  ears  so  greatly  craved  to  hear. . . . 

Hong  Kong.  It  was  hot  and  humid  in  Hong 
Kong,  and  playing  was  very  uncomfortable. 
One  wise  and  observant  Chinese  gentleman 
remarked  Confucius-like  to  me,  “If  perspira¬ 
tion  from  Philharmonic  Orchestra  were  di¬ 
rected  into  single  container,  sufficient  would 
be  obtained  to  relieve  water  shortage  in  Hong 
Kong”.  .  .  . 

Taipeh.  The  evening  performance  was  sold 
out  far  in  advance  and  the  children’s  concert 
had  only  a  few  unoccupied  seats.  .  .  . 

Okinawa.  Our  audiences  consisted  mostly 
of  Okinawan  children,  and  their  interest  in 
our  music  was  beyond  belief.  They  looked 
and  listened  so  intently  that  one  might  well 
imagine  them  watching  a  football  game  in¬ 


stead  of  listening  to  the  First  Brahms  Sym¬ 
phony.  They  walked  miles  to  hear  the  Or¬ 
chestra.  They  waited  after  the  afternoon  con¬ 
cert  so  they  could  hear  the  evening  concert, 
and  after  the  evening  concert  they  walked 
far  into  the  night  to  cover  the  dark  miles  back 
to  their  homes.  .  .  . 

Seoul.  Our  first  concert  in  Seoul  was  held 
out  of  doors,  as  were  all  of  our  Korean  ap¬ 
pearances.  One  section  of  our  outdoor  “audi¬ 
torium”  was  provided  with  chairs,  but  back 
of  this  was  a  large  roped-off  area  where 
standing  room  sold  for  $1.00.  In  this  portion 
were  many  Korean  students — some  of  them 
standing  with  the  aid  of  crutches.  .  .  .  We 
were  entertained  with  a  concert  played  by 
the  Royal  Korean  Orchestra.  .  .  .  heard  sev¬ 
eral  instruments  that  were  new  to  us,  most 
interesting  of  which  was  the  king,  or  stone 
chimes.  .  .  . 

Korea.  While  we  were  in  Korea  we  were 
assigned  quarters  in  the  bunkers  formerly 
used  by  the  Japanese  High  Command.^^^e 
knew  from  the  start  that  our  tour  woul^^vt 
be  all  luxury  and  comfort,  but  we  di^Wot 
expect  such  austere  “ruggedititiy”.  Plumbing 
was  antiquated  and  inadequate.  The  beds 
were  real  killers,  although  the  bedrooms  were 
spacious — accommodating  30  beds  to  a  room! 
During  all  the  years  of  association  through 
working  together  we  of  the  Philharmonic 
failed  to  a^ieve  the  intimate  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  that  those  few  days  at  the  bomb- 
blasted  “Bunker-Hilton”  provided.  Now  we 
know  who  talks  in  his  sleep,  who  snores  most 
dreadfully,  who  grinds  his  teeth  all  night  long 
as  if  preparing  the  breakfast  coffee,  and  who 
at  4:00  A.  M.  noisily  slaps  his  slippers  together 
to  remove  the  dust  his  morning  walk  has  col¬ 
lected  on  their  soles.  The  bunker,  as  bad  as 
it  was,  was  the  best  accommodation  available, 
and  it  paralled  conditions  imder  which  the 
Army  lives.  .  .  .  Our  two  concerts  in  Seoul 
and  two  at  the  front  were  very  gratifying  to 
us.  We  played  for  both  the  7th  and  24th  Di¬ 
visions,  and  it  was  worth  a  great  deal  to  real¬ 
ize  how  much  our  music  meant  to  the^l^n 
so  far  away  from  home.  .  .  . 

Saporro.  (Children’s  concert).  As  each  one 
of  us  came  on  the  stage,  we  got  a  rousing 
round  of  applause.  When  we  finished  plaving 
a  number  there  was  a  burst  of  applause  which 
seemed  too  thunderous  for  such  small  hands 
to  make.  When  we  had  finished  the  program 
(and  three  encores)  and  were  leaving  the 
stage,  the  entire  audience  of  12,000  cheered 
us  one  and  all.  Then  finally,  when  we  were 
through  packing  instruments  and  were  ready 
to  leave  on  our  buses,  the  children  hurriedly 
found  positions  along  the  route  on  which  we 
would  ride,  so  they  could  wave  to  us  and  say 
goodbye.  .  .  . 

...  We  have  accomplished  our  mission  of 
good  will.  It  has  been  a  great  privilege  and 
a  wonderful  experience  for  us  all.  We  have 
learned  many  things,  but  foremost  among 
them  is  how  fortunate  we  are  to  be  able  to 
count  our  blessings  in  America.” 


Don't  Forget  To: 

Order  your  League  Christmas  cards  and 
place  mats. 

Subscribe  to  the  A.  S.  O.  L.  Maintenance 
Fund, 

Check  your  League  Membership  renewal, 

Plan  to  attend  all  your  own  symphony 
concerts  this  season. 

Give  your  manager  (or  his  equivalent)  a 
word  of  encouragement. 

Resolve  that  this  will  be  your  Symphony’s 
most  successful  year. 
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Symphony  Women’s  Associations 


Akron  Symphony,  Ohio 

Presented  “Play  for  Symphony”,  bridge 
benefit  in  October.  Five  to  10  tables  of  bridge 
played  in  each  of  22  homes  as  a  benefit  pro¬ 
ject  for  the  orchestra’s  maintenance  fund. 

Amarillo  Symphony  Women’s  Association, 
Texas 

Reporting  on  the  first  year’s  work  of  the 
symphony  women’s  association — membership 
totaled  almost  500,  and  the  association  was 
able  to  contribute  $3,000  to  the  orchestra’s 
maintenance  fund  from  proceeds  of  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  first  Symphony  Ball.  Personnel 
work  came  into  the  picture  also  and  the 
women’s  association  assisted  the  orchestra  in 
recruiting  stringed  instrument  players  with 
the  result  that  in  1955-56  the  orchestra  had 
the  largest  string  section  in  its  history. 

Atlanta  Symphony  Women’s  Conunittee,  Ga. 
^^publishing  a  monthly  newsletter  for  the 
^^Kstra  titl^  “Tympani”,  and  in  the  first 
isHre  proudly  announces  that  the  orchestra’s 
accru^  and  operating  deficit  was  completely 
met  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  1956-57  season. 


Buffalo  Philharmonic  Women’s  Committee, 
N.  Y. 

Reported  on  a  unique  musical  project  and 
fund  raising  scheme  presented  last  season.  For 
several  years,  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  has 
presented  Pops  concerts  followed  by  dances. 
Various  organizations  in  the  area  have  spon¬ 
sored  the  p>ops,  paying  the  orchestra  associa¬ 
tion  the  costs  involved  and  keeping  all  addi¬ 
tional  revenue  from  ticket  sales  for  the  work 
of  their  own  organizations. 

Last  season,  the  Women’s  Committee  spon¬ 
sored  one  of  the  Pops  and  made  it  a  very 
special  affair  by  combining  with  the  Albright 
Art  Gallery  to  bring  Alfred  Frankenstein, 
Music  and  Art  Critic  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  to  the  city.  Mr.  Frankenstein  gave 
a  lecture  at  the  Gallery  on  “Contemporary 
^l^rican  Painting”,  and  appeared  with  the 
^^^stra  at  the  Pops  concert  to  give  his  in- 
treKction  to  “Pictures  at  an  Exhibition” — a 
veritable  musical  tour  via  Moussorgsky,  the 
composer;  Frankenstein,  the  narrator — as  it 
were:  Willis  Page,  the  conductor;  and  the 
Buffalo  Philharmonic. 


Cedar  Rapids  Symphony  Women’s  Committee. 

Iowa. 

Added,  this  fall,  another  successful,  color¬ 
ful,  profitable  event  to  its  growing  collection 
of  gala  fund  raising  projects — an  outdoor 
Parisian  Festival.  In  1955,  the  women’s  com¬ 
mittee  project  was  a  Czech  Fair,  and  in  1954 
— an  Italian  Street  Fair. 


Chattanooga  Symphony  Women’s  Guild,  Tenn. 

Initiated  publication  of  an  orchestra  news¬ 
letter  titled  “The  Score”. 

Cincinnati  Symphony  Women’s  Conunittee, 
Ohio. 

Reported  on  its  1955-56  season’s  work  which 
included  many  activities,  interests  and  achi¬ 
evements: 

a)  Successful  work  on  the  orchestra’s  sea¬ 
son  ticket  sale. 

b)  Sponsored  the  Young  Peoples  Concerts, 
and  the  Art  and  Craft  Exhibit  of  child¬ 
ren’s  art  work  developed  in  conjunction 
with  the  concerts. 

c)  Presented  pre-vue  lectures  before  four 
concerts  during  the  season.  Each  meet¬ 
ing  attracted  overflow  crowd».to  the  Taft 
Museum  where  they  were  held. 

d)  Presented  the  Symphony  Mozart  Ball. 

e)  Presented  gold  watches  to  three  orches¬ 
tra  members  in  recognition  of  their  dis¬ 


tinguished  service  to  the  orchestra  for 
over  30  years. 

f)  Honored  Conductor  Thor  Johnson  and 
the  orchestra  players  by  presenting  a 
gala  dance  in  their  honor. 

g)  Tackled  the  concert  parking  problem 
and  succeeded  in  getting  the  city  to  re¬ 
serve  some  parking  spaces  in  the  nearby 
municipal  parking  lot  for  symphony 
patrons  attending  Friday  afternoon  con¬ 
certs. 

h)  Attended  the  races  at  River  Downs  as 
guests  of  the  race  track  management. 

i)  Completed  the  season’s  work  with  the 
Annual  Symphony  Fete  in  June — an  all 
day,  outdoor  affair.  In  the  morning  a 
musicale  was  presented,  followed  by  an 
al  fresco  luncheon  on  the  shaded  lawn  of 
the  Cincinnati  College-Conservatory.  In 
the  afternoon  members  of  the  women’s 
committee  played  cards  and  wandered 
among  the  many  booths  where  merchan¬ 
dise  was  sold  to  swell  the  available  funds 
for  the  scholarship  program. 

Membership  in  the  Cincinnati  Women’s 
Conunittee  is  approximately  350. 

Dayton  Philharmonic  Women’s  Association, 
Ohio. 

Has  started  a  Scholarship  fxmd  for  stu¬ 
dents.  Participation  in  the  auditions  is  open 
to  8th  and  9th  grade  students.  The  award 
will  include  one  year  of  free  private  lessons 
($100),  tickets  to  all  the  Dayton  Philharmonic 
concerts,  and  permission  to  attend  the  final 
rehearsals  for  the  concerts. 

In  the  four  years  in  which  the  Women’s 
Association  has  been  in  operation  it  has  pre¬ 
sented  one  fair  and  five  fashion  shows.  Pro¬ 
ceeds  have  enabled  the  association  to  con¬ 
tribute  $10,000  toward  the  orchestra’s  mainte¬ 
nance  fund  and  purchase  new  tympani  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $750. 

Evansville  Philharmonic  Women’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Ind. 

Presented  a  successful  fashion  show  last 
season,  and  with  the  profits  of  approximately 
$1,400  is  purchasing  an  accoustical  shell  and 
a  celeste  for  the  orchestra.  The  association 
also  took  in  hand  some  of  the  needs  of  the 
orchestra  office  and  purchetsed  a  mimeograph, 
address-o-graph,  and  a  vacuum  cleaner. 

Grsnd  Rapids  Symphony  Women's  Committee, 
Mich. 

Reported  on  fall  activities  as  follows: 
“Ticket  sales — considered  quite  successful; 
style  show —  tremendous  success,  artistically 
and  financially”.  Proceeds  from  the  style 
show  will  enable  the  women’s  committee  to 
sponsor  children’s  concerts  for  Grand  Rapids’ 
5th  and  6th  graders  this  season.  The  women’s 
committee  is  participating — as  an  organization 
— in  the  community’s  Red  Feather  Campaign. 

Midland  Symphony  Women’s  League,  Tex. 

The  women’s  association  of  the  Midland 
Symphony  is  being  organized  this  fall. 

Minneapolis  Symphony  Women’s  As.sociation, 
Minn. 

1956-57  women’s  association  calendar  in¬ 
cludes: 

September — Junior  Members  Tea 

October — Opening  Tea  honoring  new  mem¬ 
bers  and  a  Chamber  Music  Concert 

January — Lecture  by  Sir  Thomas  Beecham. 
Attendance  at  rehearsal  followed  by 
limcheon  honoring  Conductor  Antal  Dor¬ 
ati  and  Mrs.  Dorati. 

April — Annual  Symphony  Ball 

May — Annual  meeting  and  luncheon. 


-  -  -  Fall  Roundup 

National  Symphony  Women’s  Committee, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Opened  season  with  combination  of  work 
and  fun — The  Symphony  Ball  in  October,  and 
all-out  work  on  the  season  ticket  campaign. 
With  a  sales  goal  of  5,000  season  tickets,  the 
v/omen’s  committee  developed  a  super-sales 
organization.  Divisions  included  a  telephone 
division  known  as  the  Jefferson  Club,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  members  met  in  a  suite  at  the 
Jefferson  Hotel  to  make  an  estimated  30,000 
phone  calls  to  new  and  former  subscribers; 
the  box  seat  sales  division;  college  and  imi- 
versity  sales  division.  Everyone  helped  in 
addressing  and  preparing  for  mailing  the 
22,500  symphony  campaign  brochures. 

Pasadena  Symphony,  Calif. 

Presented  a  Classic  Film  Festival  during 
the  summer  as  a  benefit  project  for  the  or¬ 
chestra’s  maintenance  fimd.  Season  tickets 
were  sold  for  a  series  of  12  films — one  show¬ 
ing  per  week. 

Patterson  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  N.  J. 

A  women’s  division  is  in  the  process  of 
formation. 

Peoria  Symphony  Women’s  Guild,  III. 

Membership  in  the  guild  was  increased  from 
300  to  600  during  the  1955-56  season.  The 
student  concerts  originally  financed  by  the 
guild  have  now  become  self  sustaining,  but 
the  guild  will  continue  to  organize  and  spon¬ 
sor  them.  On  the  agenda  for  1956-57  is  a 
March  fashion  show,  and  a  May  Viennese 
Ball.  Profits  from  similar  projects  in  1955-56 
totalled  $3,100.00. 

Queens  Symphony  Auxiliary,  Forest  Hills, 
N.  Y. 

Opened  the  season’s  work  with  a  benefit 
luncheon  in  October.  The  program  included 
a  report  on  the  League  national  convention 
held  in  Providence  last  June. 

Springfield  Symphony  Women’s  Division, 
Mass. 

Was  successful  in  expanding  the  women’s 
division  membership  from  107  to  451  between 
May  1955  and  Sept.  1956,  and  reported  the 
following  contributions  to  the  orchestra: 


Maintenance  Fvmd  . $3,720 

Music  Library  Fimd  . 350 

Rehearsal  Refreshments  _ 107 

Student  Tickets  _  100 


Total  _ _ _ _  $4,277 

1956-57  activities  include: 


September  —  Annual  reception  honoring 
Conductor  Robert  Staff anson 
October — Pre-concert  Presentation 
November — Membership  Tea 
December — Pre-concert  Presentation 
January — Pre-concert  Presentation,  Bal  de 
Tete 

February — Pre-concert  Presentation 
March — Pre-concert  Presentation 
April — Card  Party 
May — Annual  Meeting. 

Teaneck  Symphony  Women’s  Guild,  N.  J. 

Is  sponsoring  the  1956  Young  People’s 
Scholarship  Project.  Auditions  for  the  awards 
are  open  to  instriunentalists  between  the  ages 
of  10-18  and  vocalists  up  to  20  years  of  age. 
Awards  will  include  $100  cash  and  appearance 
as  soloist  with  the  orchestra  during  the 
childrens  concert  this  season. 

Toledo  Orchestra  Women’s  Auxiliary,  Ohio 
1956-57  calendar  of  activities  includes: 
(Ck>ntinued  on  Page  15) 
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Arts  Council  Notes 


Asheville  Civic  Arts  Center,  N.  C. 

July  and  August  calendar  listings  included: 

a)  Lecture  series  on  the  History  of  Art  in¬ 
cluding  4  lectures  on  the  history  of 
architecture,  1  on  the  history  of  architec¬ 
ture  in  Nor^  Carolina,  4  lectures  on  the 
history  of  sculpture  and  4  on  the  history 
of  painting. 

b)  Architectural  tours  of  Asheville. 

c)  Childrens’  Creative  Arts  Program,  pre¬ 
sented  each  Tuesday  morning  during 
July  and  August. 

Calgary  Allied  Arts  Council,  Alberta 

Activities  and  plans  announced  in  the 
October  calendar  (Coste  House  Courier)  in¬ 
clude: 

a)  Smorgasbord  at  Coste  House  the  second 
Friday  of  each  month  for  all  arts  council 
members,  coinciding  with  the  monthly 
Members  Night — the  night  to  “be  enter¬ 
tained  and  fraternize  with  other  arts 
council  members.” 

b)  Christmas  Card  Tea,  Oct.  3,  presented  by 
the  Women’s  Committee  of  Coste  House. 
Christmas  cards  designed  by  outstanding 
Calgary  artists  are  sold  as  a  benefit  proj¬ 
ect  for  Coste  House,  the  Council’s  home. 

c)  Christmas  Sale  at  the  Import  House, 
Nov.  3,  presented  also  by  the  Women’s 
Committee  as  a  benefit  project  for  <Joste 
House. 

The  Council  is  plugging  for  the  proposed 
new  Calgary  Public  Library  building  and 
urges  its  membership  to  vote  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  in  the  forthcommg  city  plebiscite  on  the 
proposal. 

Cincinnati — United  Fine  Arts  Fund. 

a)  Forms  a  Women’s  Board: 

A  Women’s  Board  of  the  United  Fine  Arts 
Fund  of  Cincinnati  has  been  formed  this  year 
for  the  first  time  imder  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Fred  Lazarus  III.  The  new  Board  will  serve 
to  co-ordinate  and  carry  out  all  plans  and 
activities  pertaining  to  the  Women’s  Division 
of  the  annual  UFAF  Campaign  which  imder- 
writes  operations  for  the  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  the  Art  Museum,  Taft 
Museum,  and  Summer  Opera  Association. 

The  Women’s  Board  will  be  composed  of  the 
12  key  Campaign  Chairmen  and  Ae  immedi¬ 
ate  past  Chairman  of  the  Women’s  Division. 
Supplementing  the  Board  will  be  an  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  made  up  of  all  past  women’s 
chairmen.  The  Board  will  meet  monthly  from 
September  until  after  the  annual  Spring 
Campaign. 

b)  Initiates  a  Special  Events  Series: 

A  series  of  Special  Events  planned  by  the 
new  Women’s  ^ard,  will  be  presented  as  a 
“Thank  You”  to  the  contributors  to  the  an¬ 
nual  Fund  Campaign.  The  series  has  been 
organized  to  make  use  of  the  facilities  of  the 
four  cultural  groups  (Symphony,  Art  Mu¬ 
seum,  Taft  Museum,  and  Summer  Opera) 
which  take  part  in  the  campaign. 

The  first  event,  on  November  15,  will 
feature  a  repeat  in  full  of  the  first  of  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony’s  Young  People’s  Con¬ 
certs.  The  performance  will  be  open  to  all 
contributors  and  to  parents  of  children  who 
attend  the  concerts.  Highlight  of  the  con¬ 
cert  will  be  the  assembling,  on  the  stage,  of 
the  component  parts  of  a  grand  piano. 

A  series  of  six  chamber  music  concerts  will 
be  presented  at  the  Taft  Museum  by  various 
members  of  the  Symphony  from  November 
through  April.  The  concerts  are  being  un¬ 
derwritten  by  the  Music  Performance  Trust 
Fund. 


The  fourth  annual  Opera  Night  at  the  Art 
Museum  will  be  held  on  February  13.  Two 
Summer  Opera  stars  will  perform  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  orchestra  of  40  symphony  musi¬ 
cians  conducted  by  one  of  the  Summer 
Opera’s  internationally  known  maestros.  Fol¬ 
lowing  a  long  intermission  to  permit  patrons 
to  tour  the  museum’s  exhibits,  the  orchestra 
will  play  for  dancing  in  the  main  gallery. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  Special  Events 
Committee,  which  is  a  part  of  the  newly 
formed  Women’s  Board,  will  have  charge  of 
arrangements  for  the  kick-ofi  luncheon  and 
various  report  meetings  during  the  1957 
UFAF  Campaign. 

Fort  Wayne  Fine  Arts  Foundation,  Ind. 

Publishes  a  monthly  calendar  of  “Sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  Best  to  See  and  Hear  in  Fort 
Wayne”,  including  special  TV  and  radio  pro¬ 
grams,  presentation  of  local  arts  groups  which 
in  October  include: 

a)  Art  Museum  exhibitions  in  Decorative 
Living,  and  an  exhibition  of  local  artists 

b)  Ft.  Wayne  Philharmonic  subscription 
series  and  youth  concerts 

c)  Civic  Tlieater  shows 

d)  Art  Lecture  series. 

Houston:  Arts  Council  of  Harris  County,  Tex. 

Formerly  known  as  the  Houston  Allied  Arts 
Association,  the  name  has  been  changed  to 
the  Arts  Covmcil  of  Harris  County  to  more 
adequately  designate  the  true  scope  of  the 
organization. 

The  monthly  Arts  Calendar  is  circulated  to 
about  6,000  persons  in  the  Houston  area.  Octo¬ 
ber  calendar  listings  include  exhibits  and 
lectimes  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Con¬ 
temporary  Arts  Museum,  the  Art  League,  and 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History;  concerts  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Music  Guild,  Jewish  Com¬ 
munity  Center,  Junior  League,  Civic  Music 
Assoc.,  Tuesday  Musical  Club,  Rice  Institute 
and  the  Houston  Symphony;  Plays  presented 
by  the  Alley  Theater,  Houston  Civic  Theater 
and  the  Playhouse  Theater. 

Nashville  Arts  Council,  Tenn. 

The  Nashville  Arts  Council  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  May  with  the  following  24  arts  groups 
holding  membership;  AAUW,  AGO,  AIA,  Art 
Director’s  Club,  Cathedral  Singers,  Centen¬ 
nial  Club,  Children’s  Museum,  Circle  Theater, 
Community  Concerts  Assoc.,  Davidson  Coun¬ 
ty  Horticultural  Society;  Friends  of  Chamber 
Music;  Inter  Museum  Council  of  Nashville; 
Junior  League;  Artist  Guild;  Ballet  Society; 
Children’s  Theater;  Community  Playhouse; 
Public  Library;  Nashville  Symphony;  Nash¬ 
ville  Symphony  Guild  (the  women’s  commit¬ 
tee);  Opera  Guild;  Ryman  Auditorium;  Ten¬ 
nessee  Art  League;  Tennessee  State  Museum. 

Individuals  also  may  be  affiliated  with  the 
council  upon  payment  of  $2.00  annual  dues. 

The  coimcil  published  its  first  monthly 
calendar  of  arts  events  in  October. 

Pikes  Peak  Region 

The  Allied  Arts  Council  of  the  Pikes  Peak 
Region  has  just  been  formed  and  has  affiliated 
wiUi  the  ASOL. 

Seattle,  Allied  Arts. 

Over  60  organizations  comprise  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Allied  Arts  of  Seattle,  each 
paying  $10  annual  dues.  The  coimcil  is  work¬ 
ing  in  support  of  several  significant  develop¬ 
ments  in  battle  and  the  northwest  area,  in¬ 
cluding: 

a)  Establishment  of  a  special  fund  of  the 
Allied  Arts  to  receive  contributions  and 
bequests  to  initiate  projects  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  arts  for  Seattle. 


b)  Working  with  a  city  commission  on  the 
development  of  a  Civic  Center  and  a 
Concert  Hall.  The  proposal  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  voters  in  the  November 
election. 

c)  Assisting  a  committee  working  on  be¬ 
half  of  a  World’s  Fair  in  Seattle  in  1959. 

d)  Offering  assistance  to  the  University 
District  which  is  launching  a  Festival  of 
the  Arts. 

e)  Counselling  with  neighboring  city  of 
Tacoma  as  a  result  of  their  inquiry  con¬ 
cerning  the  formation  of  an  arts  council. 

One-of-those-things-anybody-can-do,  but- 
doesn’t-Department:  The  Council  officially 
recognized  and  commended  a  local  bank  for 
helping  beautify  the  city  hy  its  planting  of 
trees  in  the  sidewalks  surrounding  the  bank 
building.  Bank  appreciated  it! 

Vancouver;  Community  Arts  Council,  B.  C. 

The  Council  is  developing  a  craft  center  as 
a  result  of  “hundreds  of  requests”  for  this 
project  and  service.  The  council  received  a 
grant  from  the  Koerner  Foundation  to  help 
start  tlie  center.  Some  400  craftsmen  i^B|e 
area  have  been  asked  to  particularize  on^Pir 
needs  and  aspirations.  Results  from  the  ques¬ 
tioning  are  far  from  complete,  but  the  hand 
weavers  proved  to  be  the  most  numerous  and 
articulate  at  the  outset,  at  least. 

Approximately  130  arts  events  are  listed  in 
the  October  Calendar. 

Wichita  Community  Arts  Council,  Kan. 

The  October  calendar  is  filled  with  accounts 
of  new  arts  activities  of  member  groups  for 
the  current  season. 

a)  400  youngsters  auditioned  for  places  in 
the  two  Wichita  Youth  Symphony  or¬ 
chestras 

b)  Wichita  Symphony  is  initiating  a  new 
series  of  concerts  known  as  “Pop-Hops” 
for  junior  and  senior  high  school  stu¬ 
dents.  The  symphony  will  play  an  hour’s 
concert  followed  by  dancing  to  music 
played  by  a  dance  band. 

c)  The  Art  Association  is  offering  free 
scholarships  to  talented  youngste^Me- 
lected  by  the  art  teachers  of  the 
elementary  and  high  schools. 

d)  200  students  of  the  Art  Association  ex¬ 
hibited  work  in  September. 

e)  The  Bloomfield  Foundation  of  Wichita 
recently  presented  14  paintings  to  the 
Wichita  Public  Schools. 

f)  Wichita  Ceramic  Art  Society  will  present 
a  show  in  November. 

g)  Wichita  Dance  Association  is  presenting 
a  1956-57  series  of  dance  concerts — in¬ 
cluding  local  and  nationally  known 
dancers. 

h)  The  Society  of  Classic  Guitar  has  just 
been  organized. 


Christmas  Comes — 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

be  purchased  through  the  local  group.  In 
other  communities,  the  League  will  sell  direct 
to  the  individual  wishing  to  purchase  it. 

Wholesale  prices  are  offered  on  bulk  orders 
(six  or  more  units  regardless  of  articles  or 
designs),  making  it  possible  for  orchestras  to 
earn  75^  profit  per  box  of  25  Christmas  cards 
or  note  paper  and  envelopes;  40^  profit  on 
each  package  of  12  place  mats;  20^  profit  on 
each  package  of  24  dinner  napkins. 

The  merchandising  is  unique,  matched, 
handsome  and  has  an  immediate  appeal  to  all 
orchestra  minded  people.  The  project  seems 
to  hold  within  it  potential  profits  for  any 
orchestra  group  interested  in  handling  it.  Full 
information  may  be  obtained  from  the  League 
office,  P.  O.  Bbx  164,  Charleston,  West  Va. 
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Winston-Salem  Arts  Council,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
And  United  Fund  to  Share  New  Building 


By  Philip  Hanes,  Vice  President 
Winston-Salem  Arts  Council 


Housing  for  arts  groups  is  increasingly  a 
vital  problem  in  hundreds  of  U.  S.  and  Can¬ 
adian  cities.  Office  space,  rehearsal  space, 
exhibit  and  performance  facilities — all  are 
needed  in  city  after  city.  Many  interesting 
plans  are  being  studied,  a  number  of  multiple 
purpose  civic  and  arts  centers  are  under  con¬ 
struction. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  from  point  of 
view  of  coordination  of  diverse  interests  and 
activities  i«  the  new  center  under  construction 
in  Winston-Salem  which  will  house  the  Arts 
Council,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
United  Fund.  Details  of  the  plans  and  their 
development  were  reviewed  at  the  1956 
League  National  Convention  by  Mr.  Hanes. 

end  of  1952,  the  Winston  Salem  Arts 
d^^il  had  completely  outgrown  its  present 
building,  and  by  the  spring  of  1953  it  was 
decided  that  the  Council  would  have  to  find 
larger  quarters.  We  did  not  want  to  move 
from  one  poorly  planned  building  to  another, 
so  we  decided  to  go  to  our  community  for 
funds  to  build  from  the  ground  up. 

In  May  1953  we  asked  permission  of  the 
Public  Elicitations  Board  for  a  major  fund 
drive,  but  we  stepped  aside  for  other  drives 
for  major  projects  in  the  community,  and 
finally  settled  upon  1956  for  a  definite  cam¬ 
paign,  now  in  progress,  to  build  an  Arts  Center 
for  Winston-Salem. 


A  forward-looking  citizen  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  suggested  to  us  when  we  announced  our 
plans  that  we  might  consider  combining  forces 
with  the  United  Fimd  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  erect  a  building  for  our  mutual 
use.  We  were  agreeable  to  this  suggestion, 
and  a  long  series  of  meetings  with  the  execu¬ 
tives  of  ihose  organizations  began. 

Ji|a  proposed  starting  off  on  the  premise 
ti^^Hl  of  us  would  probably  have  to  seek  new 
qiSRers  by  the  end  of  1959,  and  we  indicated 
liiat  there  would  probably  be  a  large  saving 
in  expenses  if  we  could  all  combine  in  one 
building.  Some  of  the  questions  raised  were: 

1.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  by  its  very 
nature,  must  be  located  in  the  middle  of  the 
downtown  district.  The  United  Fund,  in  order 
to  serve  the  needy,  should  be  located  in  that 
part  of  the  downtown  district  most  used  by 
this  group.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the 
Arts  Council  could  probably  be  located  any¬ 
where.  What  would  be  a  good  location  that 
would  suit  all  three  organizations? 

2.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
United  Fund  have  been  operating  in  one 
form  or  another  for  many,  many  years  and 
will  be  here  in  this  community  forever  as  far 
as  we  can  see.  What  about  the  Arts  Council? 
It  has  only  been  organized  about  7  years  and 
is  run  by  a  small  group  of  enthusiastic  people. 
Who  will  have  to  take  over  the  expense  in 
case  this  organization  should  fail  and  move 
out  of  the  building? 

3.  One  of  the  nuiin  objectives  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  is  to  present  a  good  picture 
of  Winston-Salem  to  outsiders.  Tlie  main  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  United  Fimd  is  to  look  after 
those  in  need.  What  will  people  think  coming 
into  the  Chamber  when  they  see  the  lobby 
full  of  the  poor  and  the  crippled? 

4.  It  was  stated  that  the  three  groups  by 
joining  would  save  money.  How  much 
money? 

5.  All  three  groups  differ  tremendously  one 
from  the  other.  Would  this  integration  into 
one  building  mean  that  they  would  have  to 
combine? 


6.  The  United  Fund  was  designed  to  help 
those  in  need.  Will  they  still  come  to  a 
building  which  looks  quite  fancy  to  them? 
Will  they  not  say  that  the  community’s  money 
has  been  spent  on  a  fancy  building  when  it 
could  have  better  been  used  to  help  the  poor 
and  the  needy? 

7.  How  much  money  would  this  building 
cost? 

8.  You  say  that  the  building  will  have  at¬ 
tached  to  it  a  500  seat  theatre.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  United  Fund  have  no  need 
for  this.  If  this  idea  is  left  in  the  plan,  who 
will  have  to  pay  for  its  upkeep.  Should  we 
not  drop  this  out  and  plan  to  add  it  later? 

9.  Won’t  people  in  the  community  say  that 
the  Arts  Council  has  to  move  and  is  dragging 
in  the  United  Fund  and  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  just  to  give  its  own  drive  prestige  and 
make  it  a  success? 

Arrayed  against  any  doubts  was  the  tangi¬ 
ble  argument  that  ^  three  agencies  ne^ 
more  space  in  which  to  operate  and  expand — 
the  Arts  Council  and  the  United  Fimd  im¬ 
mediately  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
within  the  next  three  years.  Added  to  this 
point  of  view  was  the  cogent  one  that  in 
this  age  of  the  automobile  hardly  any  place 
is  remote.  Besides  it  was  felt  that  the  kind 
of  center  envisioned  would  greatly  reduce  the 
operating  cost  of  all  three  organizations,  off¬ 
setting  any  increase  in  transportation  cost 
and  leaving  more  money  for  expanded  serv¬ 
ices. 

The  investigating  conunittee  submitted  its 
first  report  in  September,  1955,  asking  the 
boards  of  the  three  groups  to  say  whether 
thej'  thought  the  investigation  should  con¬ 
tinue.  The  three  boards  said,  “Yes”  and  the 
work  went  on. 

’The  plans  involved  called  for  a  new  build¬ 
ing  in  three  imits  or  wings  connected  by  a 
central  lobby,  a  theatre  to  seat  between  500 
to  600  persons  and  a  350  car  parking  lot  to 
serve  all. 

’The  Arts  Council  is  to  have  about  9,800  sq. 
ft.  of  floor  space,  including  its  share  of  the 
lobby.  This  compares  with  that  organization’s 
present  2,400  sq.  ft. 

’The  theatre  would  have  about  11,360  sq.  ft. 
This  is  believed  sufficient  to  permit  all  Arts 
Council  producing  groups  to  rehearse  at  the 
Center  and  many  of  them  to  produce  there. 
And,  for  the  first  time  in  its  existence,  the 
Little  Theatre  would  have  a  playhouse  worthy 
of  the  name. 

’The  theatre  would  also  serve  all  three 
groups  for  meetings  of  many  types  —  sales 
meetings,  educational  programs,  discussion 
groups,  panels  and  demonstrations. 

There  would  also  be  space  for  big  art  ex¬ 
hibits  and  for  storage  of  properties  and  cos¬ 
tumes.  United  Fimd  would  have  altogether 
about  15,400  sq.  feet,  compared  with  its  present 
cramped  6,000  sq.  ft. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  would  get  some 
1030  sq.  ft.,  about  3,000  more  than  it  now  has. 

’The  Community  Center  Committee  then  en¬ 
gaged  an  architect  to  draw  up  the  preliminary 
sketches  for  such  a  center,  together  with  cost 
estimates.  It  was  believed  then  that  the  job 
could  be  done  for  $6^,000.00  and  on  the  basis 
of  the  type  of  building  contemplated,  it  was 
estimated  that  each  agency  would  save  about 
$1,000  in  annual  operating  costs. 

Costs  incurred  in  drawing  up  the  plans 
were  covered  by  a  loan  from  the  Winston- 
Salem  Foundation. 

’These  plans  were  evolved  over  a  period 
of  about  10  months  with  proposals  coming  be¬ 


fore  the  boards  of  the  three  groups  for  ap¬ 
proval  in  December,  1955. 

Throughout  the  investigation,  the  selection 
of  a  suitable  site  was  a  major  factor.  By  De¬ 
cember  17,  all  three  boards  had  approv^  the 
Community  Center  proposal  and  had  agre^ 
on  the  machinery  to  carry  it  out.  The  Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  three  agencies  were  then  author¬ 
ized  to  name  two  committees — one  to  select  a 
site,  choose  a  design,  and  have  charge  of  con¬ 
struction;  the  other  to  organize  a  campaign 
to  raise  the  necessary  money.  The  three  mem¬ 
ber  building  committee  concentrated  its  first 
efforts  on  finding  a  downtown  location. 

The  Winston-Salem  Board  of  Realtors  was 
asked  to  locate  a  site  within  walking  distance 
of  the  center  of  town.  ’The  board  made  a  sur¬ 
vey  and  replied:  “We  know  of  no  such  tract 
that  is  readily  available.  The  cost  of  such 
property  is  prohibitive  for  the  purpose  in 
mind.” 

The  committee,  feeling  that  it  should  have 
some  expert  advice  in  the  matter,  engaged 
Wilbiu:  Smith  &  Associates,  and  Ti^ic  and 
Trade,  Inc.,  traffic  consulting  firms,  to  make 
a  joint  survey  to  determine  the  best  site. 

The  study  was  carried  out  last  February.  It 
took  in  account  the  pattern  of  visitors  to  the 
three  agencies,  mode  of  travel,  and  the  acces¬ 
sibility  of  the  sites  considered. 

’The  survey  was  limited  to  four  possible 
locations,  all  others  having  been  eliminated 
for  reason  of  property  cost,  (between  $350,000 
and  $500,000),  topography,  limited  acreage, 
poor  accessibility,  or  the  character  of  the 
area  around  them. 

The  Wilbur  Smith  survey  resulted  in  a  four¬ 
teen  page  report  which  woimd  up  by  recom¬ 
mending  a  location  on  Ck>liseum  Drive  which 
is  near  the  City’s  ball  park,  coliseum,  fair 
ground,  a  brand  new  motel  and  a  new  home 
development  area.  It  showed  that  the  3  agen¬ 
cies  have  about  35,200  visitors  per  year — about 
65%  traveling  by  car,  about  25%  on  foot  and 
10%  by  bus. 

It  was  assumed  that  any  move  to  a  loca¬ 
tion  outside  the  downtown  area  wovdd  force 
pedestrian  visitors  to  switch  to  car  or  bus.  A 
redistribution  of  the  mode  of  travel  to  an 
outside  location  was  estimated  at  54%  by 
car  from  outside  the  business  district,  31% 
by  car  from  inside  the  business  district,  and 
15%  by  bus.  The  site  was  also  pleasing  since 
it  was  right  at  the  comer  of  two  new  crossing 
four  lane  highways.  With  these,  the  driving 
time  from  the  center  of  town  was  estimated 
at  about  6  minutes. 

The  chosen  site  now  consists  of  10^  acres 
for  this  building. 

Officials  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  are 
cosidering  a  plan  to  set  up  a  small  informa¬ 
tion  center  downtown,  once  the  move  is  made, 
for  the  convenience  of  travelers  and  others. 

The  United  Fund  spokesman  said  the 
agency  will  probably  have  to  maintain  a 
downtown  headquarters  during  its  annual  6 
weeks  compaign  when  more  than  700  volun¬ 
teer  workers  are  making  weekly  or  twice 
weekly  reports. 

There  was  one  slight  difficulty  in  asking  for 
money.  The  United  Fund  and  Arts  Council 
are  both  tax  deductible  items  but  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  can  only  be  considered  as  a 
business  expense.  Finally  we  got  an  agree¬ 
ment  from  Washington  which  stated  that  the 
Chamber  of  Ckmunerce  would  be  allowed  to 
increase  its  member’s  dues  100%  to  all  inter¬ 
ested  for  3  years  without  rxmning  afoul  of  the 
tax  men.  Therefore,  we  had  to  ask  a  larger 
donor  in  business  to  split  their  delations, 
making  part  of  it  a  business  expense  and 
the  other  part  a  charitable  donation. 

’The  campaign  was  finally  organized  and  a 
figure  of  $750,000  was  set  as  a  goal.  We 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Fund  Raising- 

Here  it  is!  A  fine  project  for  your  Orchestra 
or  Women's  Association  .  .  .  Dollars  for  deficits 
will  flow  in  from  sole  of  these  so-hord-to-find 
mementos  of  things  orchestral. 

Moil  your  order  today! 


Exclusive  Merchandise- 

Designed  especially  for  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League  —  available  ONLY  through 
League  affiliates. 

Christmas  Cards  Place  Mats 

Note  Paper  Napkins 

In  matching  designs. 


^icice  7K€iU- 


nphony 

hrough 


Colorful  and  Handsome— 


Fine  paper  stock,  beautifully  printed  in  rich 
colors. 

The  Pianists — red,  block  and  white 
Christmas  Trees — red  and  green 
Antique  Instruments — charcoal  and  red 
Instruments — orange  and  white 
Musicians — green  and  yeflow 


Available  Now- 


In  ample  time  for  Christmas  sales  .  .  .  suitable 
for  year  'round  use.  Your  order  shipped  prepaid 
same  day  received.  Samples  available  in  or¬ 
chestra  offices.  For  prices — see  order  blank. 
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THE  HOOD  RIVER  STORY 

By  Mrs.  George  Corwin,  Boord  Member 
Hood  River  Musical  Association,  Oregon 


Editor’s  Note:  “Do  any  little  towns  have  orches¬ 
tras?”  is  one  of  the  questions  most  frequently  asked 
the  league.  The  answer  is.  Yes  I  Hood  River,  Ore¬ 
gon,  population  3,700  has  two  orchestras — a  youth 
group  and  an  adult  orchestra — dating  back  nearly 
IS  years.  The  annual  operating  budget  is  M-OOO. 

The  League  presents  the  Hood  River  Story  not 
just  because  Hood  River  is  a  small  community,  but 
rather  because  the  philosophies  and  concepts  on 
which  this  small  community  based  its  orchestral 
development  are  significant  for  ail  communities — 
be  they  large  or  small. 

In  1942  a  man  carrying  a  battered  old  suit¬ 
case  and  a  violin  stepped  off  a  Union  Pacific 
train  in  a  little  country  town  in  northern 
Oregon.  He  could  barely  speak  English  and 
no  one  knew  that  he  had  a  rich  imagination, 
an  unquenchable  fire  for  music,  an  indcHnit- 
able  will,  and  a  deep  love  for  little  children. 

He  went  to  the  typical  small  town  hotel  and, 
after  registering,  was  taken  to  a  home  in  the 
country  where  new-foimd  friends  had  gath¬ 
ered  some  violin  students  for  him.  Their  ages 
were  six  and  seven  years  old,  and  he  began 
to  teach. 

The  list  of  his  pupils  grew.  Before  long  the 
pupils  and  their  parents  perceived  that  they 
were  a  group  gathered  around  a  pivotal  point 
— their  teacher.  They  awakened  to  a  desire 
(no  doubt  skillfully  planted  by  their  teacher) 
to  become  an  orchestra. 

“All  right”,  said  their  teacher,  “but  upon 
one  condition  only — that  a  group  of  parents 
will  bind  themselves  into  an  organization  of 
a  permanent  nature  to  sustain  and  strengthen 
the  life  and  existence  of  an  orchestra.” 

The  teacher  was  Boris  Sirpo.  The  respon¬ 
sible  citizens  who  formed  the  association  and 
incorporated  the  undertaking  are  forever  en¬ 
shrined  in  the  hearts  of  their  neighbors  in  the 
Hood  River  Valley. 

At  its  first  concert  on  December  3,  1942,  the 
young  30-piece  orchestra  played  its  first  sym¬ 
phony — Carl  von  Dittersdorf  s  “Symphony  in  F 
Major”.  Accompanied  by  a  chorus,  also  trained 
by  Mr.  Sirx)o,  they  presented  Lucien  Caillet’s 
“Voice  of  Freedom.” 

In  the  fourteen  years  of  its  history,  a  total 
of  127  children,  mostly  of  elementary  school 
age,  have  passed  through  the  Junior  Prepara¬ 
tory  Orchestra.  Out  of  the  Preparatory  Or¬ 
chestra  emerged  the  Hood  River  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  which  a  total  of  270  musicians — 
adults  and  yoimg  pe<^le — have  played  at  some 
time  or  other. 

Over  the  years  a  valuable  library  has  been 
purchased;  fourteen  musical  instnunents  are 
owned  by  the  association  for  loan  to  students 
who  need  them,  and  scholarships  for  seven¬ 
teen  talented  students  to  take  lessons  have 
been  given. 

How  does  this  project  operate  year  in  and 
year  out?  What  kind  of  music  is  played? 
How  is  it  supported? 

Our  population  is  not  wealthy.  We  are  a 
fruit  growing  community  of  individual  farms 
ranging  in  acreage  of  25-50  acres  to  90-100 
each.  We  grow  apples,  pears,  cherries  and 
some  strawberries.  We  also  have  a  few  dairy 
farms. 

Our  town  of  Hood  River,  the  covmty  seat, 
has  a  populati<Mi  of  3,700.  The  beautiful  valley 
in  which  we  live  is  boat  shaped  with  the 
somnambulant,  snow  -  clad  volcano.  Mount 
Hood,  at  the  prow,  and  its  stem  watered  by 
the  powerful  Ck>lumbia  River.  The  valley  is 
about  twenty-five  miles  in  length  and  no  more 
than  twelve  miles  wide.  In  this  bowl  in  the 
mountains  live  about  12,000  people. 

The  orchestra  work  is  supported  by  volun¬ 
tary  gifts  ranging  in  amoimt  from  $1.00  to 


$1,000.  Thousand  dollar  gifts  cire  rare,  and  the 
great  majority  range  from  $10  to  $100.  When 
we  fail  to  raise  our  $4,000  annual  budget  (and 
we  sometimes  do),  the  Mother’s  Club  operates 
a  “Thrift  Shop”  which  is  a  glorified  continuous 
rummage  sale. 

Training  in  the  orchestra  is  free  to  every 
child  in  the  ccxnmunity  and  neighboring  com¬ 
munities.  S<Hne  of  our  youngsters  come  from 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  away.  The  orchestras 
meet  every  Saturday — the  junior  orchestra  re¬ 
hearses  from  10  A.  M.  until  noon,  and  the 
symphony  frmn  2:30  to  4:30  or  later,  every 
^tiirday  from  the  nuddle  of  September  imtil 
the  first  week  of  Jime.  We  rent  the  meeting 
hall  in  the  county  library  for  these  rehearsals. 

The  discipline  and  organization  in  the  or¬ 
chestras  are  similar  to  those  of  an  adult  pro¬ 
fessional  orchestra.  Mr.  Sirpo  taught  the  chil¬ 
dren  the  proper  order  and  orchestral  manners. 

He  often  said,  “Come,  come,  do  not  play  like 
a  child — play  like  a  grown-up”,  and  they 
would  respond. 

To  talented  children,  he  would  say,  “This  is 
a  God-given  gift;  this  (the  applause)  is  not 
your  praise;  this  is  thankfulness  for  the  gift.” 
As  a  result,  you  never  see  a  child  flaunting 
himself  for  attention. 

What  kind  of  music  do  they  play? 

Mr.  Sirpo  always  insisted  on  the  best — 
insisted  that  the  classic  literature  was  the 
only  fit  diet  on  which  to  feed  children.  In 
the  programs  through  the  years,  I  find 
Beethoven,  Bach,  Brahms,  Schubert,  Mozart, 
Mendelssohn,  Gluck,  Sibelius,  Haydn,  Dvorak. 
I  find  Cropland  and  other  contemporaries,  too. 
We  found  that  children  who  are  nourished  on 
this  musical  food  have  no  appetite  for  any¬ 
thing  cheap. 

What  standard  of  playing?  Clean  musician- 
ship,  skill  in  fundamentals,  and  faithfulness 
to  the  composer’s  intentions. 

But  still  I  have  not  given  you  proof  that  the 
standard  of  their  performance  is  high.  Just 
two  instances,  not  to  boast,  for  there  is  no 
room  for  boasting  in  this,  but  you  need  to 
know  in  case  you  want  to  do  something  like 
this  and  wonder  if  superior  work  can  be 
done  in  a  small  place. 

For  one  instance:  a  talented  piano  student 
who  had  played  piano  in  our  orchestra  went 
to  Juilliard  for  a  degree  in  music.  All  students 
have  to  list  their  repertoire  when  they  enter, 
and  she  had  a  long  list  of  concerti  and  so  did 
the  other  students.  The  next  question  was 
“Have  you  ever  played  any  of  these  with  an 
orchestra?”  Her  answer  was  “Yes”  for  all  of 
them. 

“Where  on  earth  did  you  ever  play  all  of 
these  with  an  orchestra?”  she  was  asked. 

“In  my  home  town  of  Hood  River,  Oregon.” 

“Well,  where  on  earth  is  Hood  River?” 

Later  in  her  stay  at  Juilliard,  she  heard  one 
of  her  teachers  say  that  she  had  to  present 
a  lecture  to  a  faculty  group  on  Honnegger’s 
“King  David.”  The  teacher  was  in  quite  a 
dither  because  she  did  not  know  “King  David” 
and  there  was  no  time  to  prepare  it. 

Our  girl  said,  “I  can  help  you  get  ready.” 

“What  numbers  do  you  know  in  “King 
David?.” 

“Almost  all  of  them.” 

“Good,  I’ll  get  the  score  and  we’ll  go  through 
it.” 

“I  know  most  of  it  by  memory.” 


Now  don’t  mistake  me — we  don’t  have  half  a 
dozen  pianists  who  can  do  that.  We  have  had 
only  one  in  fifteen  years.  We  don’t  have  a 
dozen  artist  violinists.  We  have  had  perhaps 
four  who  might  approach  that  in  fifteen  years. 
The  point  is  that  a  really  talented  child  can 
go  anywhere  from  Hood  River  without  being 
embarrassed  by  sloppy  techniques  or  reper¬ 
toire  poorly  learned. 

How  can  this  be?  How  can  it  be  done? — 
solely  and  entirely  by  your  choice  of  conduc¬ 
tor.  If  he  is  not  able  and  capable,  if  he  does 
not  love  children,  it  cannot  be  done. 

Our  reason  for  inviting  guest  artists  to 
Hood  River  is  to  provide  an  example  of  what 
the  students  should  strive  for.  Mr.  Sirpo  has 
said,  “These  children  must  never  be  allowed 
to  have  the  notion  that  they  are  so  good  that 
there  is  nothing  more  to  strive  for.  They 
have  faults  and  inadequacies,  and  we  must 
always  keep  before  them  the  fact  that  per¬ 
fection  lies  far  ahead  and  they  must  work 
towards  it.” 

In  1948  and  1951  we  put  on  music  fest 
which  received  national  attention.  They 
huge  undertakings.  Of  course,  you  hire  a 
professional  agency  to  manage  such  under¬ 
takings,  and  you  often  have  difficulty  finding 
an  agency  which  will  imderstand  that  you 
want  to  present  a  fine  cultviral  piece  of  work. 
The  agency  usually  thinks  that  you  want  to 
make  a  profit  and  argues  that  if  you  want 
to  make  money,  you  have  to  have  “be-bop” 
and  bubble  dancers. 

Our  first  festival  featured  Honegger’s  “King 
David”  and  guest  artists  were  Enzio  Pinza, 
and  Marina  Kosletz. 

The  second  festival  featured  the  world  pre¬ 
miere  of  Schroeder’s  opera  “Bridge  of  the 
Gods”,  which  is  written  from  a  regional  leg¬ 
end,  and  starred  Nicola  Moscona  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  and  Kathryn  Oakes.  There  were  also 
lectures  and  recitals,  a  Sibelius  program  and 
a  concert  with  Camilla  Wicks. 

The  festivals  and  concerts  are  the  froth 
on  the  top  of  the  glass;  the  real  work  gf^s 
on  underneath.  In  1942  when  the  Music 
sociation  was  started,  there  were  teachers  vMo 
were  offering  private  lessons  in  piano,  voice, 
and  some  instruments.  Nearly  all  had  time 
on  their  hands.  Now  in  1956  there  are  more 
than  fourteen  teachers  (three  of  whom  are 
full  time  and  the  others  part-time)  whose 
teaching  hours  are  crowded  and  they  have 
more  demands  for  lessons  than  they  can  ful¬ 
fill. 

In  the  summer  of  1955  Mr.  Sirpo  formed  a 
small  chamber  orchestra  of  all  girls — fifteen 
to  twenty-one  years  of  age — to  go  to  Europe 
to  play  concerts  in  order  to  show  Europeans 
that  American  youngsters  definitely  spend 
their  time  doing  more  worthwhile  things  than 
just  chewing  gum,  going  to  the  movies,  mis¬ 
behaving,  and  acting  delinquent.  This  also 
was  his  form  of  thanks  to  America  for  giving 
him  a  home  and  a  place  to  work. 

If  you  are  inspired  to  try  something  like 
this  in  your  home  town,  let  me  share  wifii  you 
an  analogy.  Yesterday  we  were  told  that  to  be 
a  conductor,  one  had  to  learn  to  read  a  score. 
Many  beginners  can  read  only  the  melodic 
line. 

This  operation  is  like  a  score.  Your  in¬ 
spiration  is  the  melodic  line.  But  a  melody 
does  not  make  a  symphony. 

For  an  orchestral  organization  such  addi¬ 
tional  parts  as  planning,  forecasting  goals, 
bookkeeping,  providing  all  mechanics,  ob¬ 
taining  music,  making  programs,  and  analyz¬ 
ing  progress  are  the  harmony,  counter  melody, 
rhythm,  counterpoint,  accompaniment,  varia¬ 
tion,  fugue,  scale,  and  movement  of  the  final 
composition. 
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IT'S  BEING  DONE  .  .  . 

Amherst  Symphony  insists  they  didn’t  work 
at  it,  but  the  playing  personnel  includes  An¬ 
thony  Piccolo  who  plays  piccolo.  Mrs.  Piccolo 
plays  viola  in  the  orchestra. 

Birmingham  Symphony’s  conductor,  Arthur 
Bennett  Lipkin,  appeared  as  guest  conductor 
during  the  summer  in  Birmingham,  England, 
and  Zurich. 

Calcutta  Symphony’s  (India)  conductor,  B. 
V.  Jacob  recently  requested  League  materials 
with  special  reference  to  the  League  course 
in  orchestra  management  and  the  conductors 
workshops. 

Chicago  Symphony  will  present  five  lead¬ 
ing  members  of  the  orchestra  as  soloists  dur¬ 
ing  the  1956-57  Saturday  Evening  Concerts 
including  Victor  Aitay,  ass’t  concertmaster; 
Leonard  Sharrow,  bassoonist;  Joseph  Vito, 
harpist;  Rolf  Persinger,  ass’t  principal  viol¬ 
ist;  Francis  Akos,  principal  second  violinist. 

'The  Saturday  Evening  Concerts  stress  the 
more  familiar  classic  symphonic  repertoi-y.  No 
j^kpn  tickets  are  sold  for  this  series.  Instead, 
^^pe  adnussions  and  group  admission  tickets 
are  available.  Under  the  group  plan,  50  or 
more  tickets  are  sold  to  an  organization  at  a 
reduction  of  about  15%.  Groups  buying  1,000 
or  more  tickets  will  have  that  particular  eve¬ 
ning  designated  as  their  Night  at  the  Sym¬ 
phony.  Nov.  24  has  been  completely  sold  out 
to  the  4-H  Clubs. 

Green  Bay  Symplumette,  Ralph  Holter,  con¬ 
ductor,  presented  the  C^hicago  Symphony 
Brass  Ensemble  as  guest  artists  in  a  spring 
concert.  The  Ensemble  also  played  in  the 
orchestra  thereby  enabling  performance  of 
several  compositions  for  which  the  orchestra 
usually  does  not  have  the  needed  instrumen¬ 
tation. 


Hartford  Symphony’s  conductor,  Fritz 
Mahler,  appeared  during  the  summer  as  guest 
conductor  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Ger¬ 
many,  France  and  Scandinavia.  Included  in 
his  European  programs  were  the  American 
compositions  —  Samuel  Barber’s  “Medea’s 
Meditation  and  Dance  of  Vengeance”,  and  Roy 
Harris’  Third  Symphony. 

London  Chamber  Orchestra,  Ont.,  Gordon 
Jeffery,  Conductor,  presented  a  program  joint¬ 
ly  with  the  string  classes  from  I^ndon  Central 
Collegiate  thereby  giving  the  young  mvisicians 
an  opportxmity  to  play  in  concert  with  the 
adults.  The  concert  was  presented  under  the 
Music  Performance  Trust  Fvmd. 

Louisville  Orchestra,  Robert  Whitney, 
Cond.,  was  honored  by  the  Senate  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  General  Assembly  through  adoption  of 
a  resolution  commending  the  Louisville  Or¬ 
chestra’s  work  on  behalf  of  contemporary 
music  and  the  credit  reflected  on  the  City  of 
Louisville  and  the  State  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Whitney  appeared  as  guest  conductor  during 
the  summer  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  present¬ 
ing  European  premieres  of  two  Louisville 
Orchestra  commissioned  works  including  Nor¬ 
man  Dello  Joio’s  ‘Triumph  of  St.  Joan”. 

Mobile  Symphony’s  conductor,  Edvard  Fend- 
ier  appeared  as  guest  conductor  in  Europe 
this  summer  in  a  concert  broadcast  by  the 
French  State  Radio. 

Worcester  Orchestra.  The  Worcester  Little 
Symphony  has  a  new  name  and  has  acquired 
a  parent.  Formerly,  the  Little  Symphony  and 
the  Worcester  Youth  Orchestra  existed  as  sep¬ 
arate  entities.  The  Worcester  Orchestral  So¬ 
ciety  was  established  last  spring  as  a  parent 
body  for  both  orchestras  under  the  musical 
direction  of  Harry  Levenson.  The  Little  Sym¬ 
phony  has  now  become  The  Worcester  Or¬ 
chestra. 


HBW-from 
mis  MUSIC. 


[xcHlag  pablkatlots  by  tbe  world's 
leading  contemporary  composers . . 


GORDON  JACOB 

•  Ovartur*  “THEODORA" 

Handal,  Transcribad  by  Gordon  Jacob 
Sym.  Orch.  -  Sat  A  $7.50,  Sat  B  $10.00,  Sat  C  $1 2.50 
(Each  Sat  Includas  Full  Scora) 

•  FANTASIA  ON  THE  ALLELUIA  HYMN 

Sym.  Orch.  -  Sat  A  $4.50,  Set  B  $6.50,  Sat  C  $8.50 

•  SUITE  No..  1  IN  F  (for  Small  Orchastral 

Sym.  Orch.  -  Sat  A  $6.00,  Sat  B  $8.50,  Set  C  $1 1.00 

ERNST  TOCH 

PulitXT  Priz*  Winner  in  Music  (19561 
e  CIRCUS  OVERTURE  (Each  Set  Includes  Full  Score) 
Sym  Orch.  -  Set  A  $8.50,  Set  B  $1 1.00,  Set  C  $13.50 

•  Variation*  on  Mozart's 

“UNSER  DUMMER  POEBEL  MEINT  .  . 

(for  Piano  and  Orchestra) 

Sym.  Orch.  -  Set  A  $6.00,  Set  B  $8.00,  Set  C  $10.00 

•  PRELUDE  and  FUGUE  (for  String  Orchestral  — 

from  J.  S.  Bach's  Solo  Violin  Sonata  No.  3 
Complete  $6.50,  Score  $3.00,  Extra  Parts  .50  each 

CARLOS  CHAVEZ 

•  SINFONIA  No.  5  for  String  Orchestra 

Complete  $12.00,  Scora  $5.50,  Extra  Parts  .75  each 

THERON  KIRK 

e  VIGNETTES  (Each  Set  Includes  Full  Score) 

Sym.  Orch.  -  Sat.  A  $5.50,  Sat  B  $8.00,  Sat  C  $10.50 

Sand  for  FREE  Orchestra  catalog 


Arthur  Judson  Resigns  From 
New  York  Philharmonic 

Arthur  Judson,  Manager  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  for  34  years, 
presented  his  resignation  to  the  board  of  the 
Society  in  September.  In  accepting  his  re¬ 
signation,  the  board  expressed  appreciation 
for  Mr.  Judson’s  services  which  covered  near¬ 
ly  one  third  of  the  history  of  America’s 
oldest  orchestra.  Bruno  Zirato  has  been 
named  Mr.  Judson’s  successor. 

Mr.  Judson  first  went  to  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  as  manag3r  in  1922  when  the 
orchestra  presented  68  concerts  in  a  season 
operated  on  an  annnual  budget  of  $450,000  as 
compared  to  the  present  annual  schedule  of 
147  concerts  and  a  financial  program  totalling 
$1,500,000  in  1955-56. 

Born  in  Dayton,  Ohio  on  February  17,  1881, 
Arthur  Judson  started  his  career  as  a  violin¬ 
ist  and  later  taught  violin  and  served  as  Dean 
of  Denison  University  Conservatory  of  Music. 
He  went  to  New  York  as  editor  of  Musical 
America.  In  1915  he  became  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  established  his 
own  concert  bureau;  served  for  five  years  as 
advisory  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony;  manager  of  the  New  York  Stadium 
Concerts;  and  in  1927  participated  with  others 
in  the  organization  of  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System. 

In  1929,  Mr.  Judson  was  chief  organizer  of 
Columbia  Concerts,  Inc.,  now  Columbia  Art¬ 
ists  Management,  Inc.  of  v.'hich  he  is  now  a 
director.  He  holds  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Music  from  Denison  University,  is  an  officer 
of  the  French  Academy,  a  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  of  France,  and  an  officer  of 
the  Order  of  Orange-Nassau  of  Holland. 

Mr.  Judson  has  followed  the  work  of  the 
League  with  great  interest  and  has  contri¬ 
buted  to  its  growth  in  many  ways.  He  gave 
great  help  to  the  League  in  its  work  on  ob¬ 
taining  exemption  for  oichestras  from  the 
20%  federal  excise  tax  on  symphony  tickets; 
assisted  the  League  in  developing  the  first 
Critics  Workshop;  and  has  coimselled  and  ad¬ 
vised  on  many  aspects  of  League  work.  The 
New  York  Philharmonic  was  one  of  the 
first  major  orchestras  to  affiliate  with  the 
League. 

Mr.  Judson  will  actively  continue  his 
managerial  services  with  Coliunbia  Artists 
Management,  Inc. 

Orchestral  Sciamachy 

Headline  on  newspaper  clipping  received  at 
League  office,  “Orchestra  Trials  Begin  on 
Tuesday.”  The  story  actually  referred  to 
auditions  .  .  .  Letter  received  at  League 
office:  “Please  tell  me  all  about  symphony 
orchestras  in  500  words.  I  have  to  write  a 
theme”  .  .  .  Conductor  suggests  League  do 
away  with  dates  on  the  Newsletters  and  call 
each  issue  “The  Latest  Issue.” 

Mansfield  Community  Symphony,  Pa.,  Car¬ 
mine  Ficocelli,  Conductor,  present^  an  all- 
American  assembly  program  for  Mansfield 
State  Teachers  Collie  under  the  sponsorship 
of  Phi  Mu  Alpha  Sinfonia. 

Edmonton  Symphony  introduced  Symphony 
Clubs  last  season  for  the  first  time  in  western 
Canada  and  enlisted  a  membership  of  1,700 
students  from  Edmonton  schools.  Fifteen 
concert-lectures  were  given  to  members  of 
the  clubs  under  the  direction  of  Lee  Hepner, 
Edmonton  Symphony  Conductor. 

Make  Your  Conductor  Happy.  Buy  a  Celeste 
from  Sale  of  League  Merchandise 
See  pages  1,  8-9 
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A  Sampling  of  Contemporary  Music 

Programmed  For  1956-57 


Igor  Burketoff,  Conductor 
Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic, 
Offers  Challenge 
To  Audience 


*Babin,  Concerto  for  Two  Pianos  and  Orches¬ 
tra.  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Jan.  24,  26 
Barber,  Medea’s  Meditations  and  Dance  of 
Vengeance,  Hartford  Symphony;  Na¬ 
tional  Symphony,  Jan.  1,  2 
Barber,  Music  for  a  Scene  from  Shelley, 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  Oct.  25,  27 
Barber,  Symphony  in  One  Movement.  Wichita 
Falls  Symphony,  April  1 
Barber,  Symphony  No.  2.  San  Francisco  Sym¬ 
phony,  March  14,  15,  16 
Bartok,  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra. 

Buffalo  Philharmonic,  March  17,  19 
Bartok,  Piano  Concerto  No.  2.  Chicago  Sym¬ 
phony,  Oct.  23,  25,  26;  New  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  Nov.  22,  23;  San  Francisco 
Symphony,  Dec.  6,  7,  8 

Bartok,  Music  for  Strings,  Percussion  and 
Celeste.  New  York  Philharmonic,  Jan. 
5,  6 

*Bentzon,  Pezzo  Sinfonica.  Louisville  Orches¬ 
tra,  March  13, 14 

Bernstein,  “Candide”  Overture.  New  York 
Philharmonic,  Jan.  26,  27 
Copland,  El  Salon  Mexico.  Calgary  Philhar¬ 
monic,  March  10;  Hartfoi^  Symphony. 
Copland,  Lincoln  Portrait.  Brocton  Orches¬ 
tra,  May  2;  Phoenix  Symphony. 
Copland,  Short  Symphony.  New  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  Jan.  24,  25 

Cowell,  Symphony  No.  11.  National  Sym¬ 
phony,  Oct.  30,  31 

Creston,  Invitation  and  Dance.  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  Oct.  26,  28 

Creston,  Symphony  No.  2.  New  Haven  Sym¬ 
phony,  Jan.  15 

Diamond,  Symphony  No.  4.  Harrisburg  Sym¬ 
phony,  April  9 

Dallapiccola,  Due  Pezzi.  San  Francisco  Sym¬ 
phony,  March  14,  15,  16 
Dello  Joio,  Clarinet  Concertante.  Florida 
Symphony,  Jan.  17 

Dohnanyi,  Suite  for  Orchestra.  Florida  Sym¬ 
phony,  Feb.  15,  16 

Elwell,  Pastorale  for  Voice  and  Orchestra. 

Cleveland  Orchestra,  March  7,  9 
Foss,  Concerto  No.  2  for  Piano  and  Orchestra. 

Pittsburgh  Symphony,  Nov.  2,  4 
•* **Ghedini,  Concerto  for  Two  Cellos  and  Or¬ 
chestra.  New  York  Philharmonic,  Nov. 
29,  30,  Dec.  2 

Gillis,  Short  Overture  to  Unwritten  Opera. 
Sacramento  Philharmonic,  Nov.  9 

Ginastera,  Pampeana.  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
Nov.  8,  10 

*Gould,  Declaration.  National  Symphony,  Jan. 
22,  23 

Gould,  Latin  American  Symphonette,  Sacra¬ 
mento  Philharmonic,  April  5 
•Gruenberg,  Americana  Suite,  Cleveland  Or¬ 
chestra,  Nov.  15,  17 

*Hanson,  Song  of  Democracy.  National  Sym¬ 
phony,  April  9,  10 

Hanson,  Romantic  Symphony.  Abilene  Sym¬ 
phony,  Feb.  19 

Honneger,  Pacific  231.  New  Haven  Symphony, 
Feb.  19 

Imbrie,  Ballade  in  D.  San  Francisco  Sym¬ 
phony,  Dec.  13,  14,  15 


*  Premiere 

**U.  S.  Premiere 


Ives,  Unanswered  Question.  Cleveland  Or¬ 
chestra,  Oct.  25,  27 

•Koutzen,  Overture  from  American  Folklore. 

Pittsburgh  Symphony,  April  5,  7 
*Letellier,  Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra.  Louis¬ 
ville  Orchestra,  Nov.  28,  29 
Lieberman,  Concerto  for  Jazz  Band  and  Or¬ 
chestra.  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  March 
29,  31 

Martin,  Concerto  for  Seven  Wind  Instruments, 
Strings  and  Percussion.  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  Nov.  23,  25 
McBride,  Fugato  on  a  Well  Known  Theme. 

Sacramento  Philharmonic,  Dec.  2 
Nielson,  Helios  Overture.  National  Symphony, 
Jan.  22,  23 

Nielsen,  Symphony  No.  1.  Abilene  Symphony, 
Jan.  16 

Orff,  Carmina  Burana.  Hartford  Symphony, 
March  20 

**Pietsch,  Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra. 

Waukesha  Symphony,  Dec.  11 
•Piston,  Serenata.  Louisville  Orchestra,  Oct. 
24,  25 

Piston,  Symphony  No.  4.  National  Symphony, 
Jan.  8,  9 

Piston,  Symphony  No.  5.  Buffalo  Philhar¬ 
monic,  Jan.  13,  15 

Piston,  Symphony  No.  6.  Cleveland  Orches¬ 
tra,  Dec.  20,  22 

Prokofieff,  Peter  and  the  Wolf.  Bremerton 
Symphony,  Dec.  17 

Prokofieff,  Violin  Concerto  No.  2.  New  Haven 
Symphony,  March  12;  New  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  Jan.  17,  18,  20 
••Rawsthorne,  Concerto  for  Piano  and  Or¬ 
chestra,  No.  2.  Buffalo  Philharmonic, 
Dec.  2,  4 

Riegger,  Symphony  No.  3.  Cleveland  Orches¬ 
tra  March  21,  23 

•Rogers,  Portrait,  Violin  and  Orchestra. 

Cleveland  Orchestra,  Oct.  18,  20 
Rosenberg,  Louisville  Concerto.  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  April  11,  13 

Rosza,  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra. 

Erie  Philharmonic,  Oct.  23,  24 
Schuman,  Credendum.  New  York  Philhar¬ 
monic,  Nov.  8,  9 

•Shuller,  Symphony  For  Brass.  Little  Or¬ 
chestra  ^ciety  of  New  York 
Thomson,  Acadian  Songs  and  Dances.  Sacra¬ 
mento  Philharmonic,  Oct.  24 
Toch,  Symphony  No.  3.  Pittsburgh  Symphony, 
Nov.  9,  11 

•Van  Vactor,  Commissioned  Work.  Louisville 
Orchestra,  Jan.  30,  31 

Villa  Lobos,  Bachinas  Brasileiros,  Twin  City 
Symphony,  Mich.,  Nov.  11 
••Viski,  Concerto.  Wichita  Falls  Symphony, 
Feb.  18 

Vincent,  Symphony  in  D.  Erie  Philharmonic, 
Nov.  27-28 

Walton,  Belshazzer’s  Feast.  Sacramento  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  Jan.  11 

Williams,  Flos  Campi.  San  Francisco  Sym¬ 
phony,  Feb.  7,  8,  9 

•Wirth,  Concerto  for  Saxophone  and  Orches¬ 
tra.  Chattanooga  Symphony,  Oct  22. 


Haddonfield  Symphony  Society,  N.  J.  pre¬ 
sents  its  third  annual  Youth  Talent  Contest  in 
December.  The  award  winner  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  as  soloist  in  the  May  concert. 


“Stay  for  more  music  after  the  concert  if 
you  want  to  hear  additional  contemporary 
works,”  is  the  invitation  and  challenge  offered 
Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic  subscribers  by 
Conductor  Igor  Buketoff  who  explained  his 
plan  and  reasons  for  it  in  a  letter  sent  to  all 
subscribers  in  early  October,  from  which  we 
quote: 

“.  .  .  Most  exciting  of  my  summer  experi¬ 
ence,  however,  was  my  discovery  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  contemporary  works  of  superb  beauty — 
works  by  living  composers,  American  and 
European,  young  and  old — works  that  should 
be  played  and  heard. 

“I  wish  I  could  describe  to  you  the  thrill 
and  exhiliration  I  experienced  when  I  first 
heard  the  tapes  of  these  compositions!  This 
sudden  coming  face  to  face  with  genius  is 
always  unnerving,  but  it  is  all  the  mqA  i 
when  one  unexpectedly  finds  it  hidden^  a 
humble,  non-aggressive  composer  who  writes 
music  because  God  put  him  on  this  earth  to 
do  just  that. 

“I  must  play  these  compositions  for  you, 
for  I  could  never  stand  not  to  be  able  to 
share  them.  I  am  aware  that  you  purchased 
your  tickets  to  hear  a  pre-announced  pro¬ 
gram.  I  also  realize  that  there  are  some  who 
dislike  modern  music  and  resent  having  to  sit 
through  it  so  strongly  that  I  must  avoid  play¬ 
ing  those  works  which  I  feel  make  for  a  bal¬ 
anced  musical  diet. 

“But  I  must  continue  to  stimulate  the  cul¬ 
tural  growth  of  our  city  with  fresh  ideas. 
Therefore,  I  have  decided  to  depart  from 
tradition  this  coming  season  in  a  plan  which 
is  both  original  and  unique.  I  will  conduct 
my  complete  programs  as  announced.  Then, 
for  those  who  care  to  stay,  I  shall  play  one  of 
the  new  contemporary  works  at  each  concert, 
as  a  bonus,  precede  by  a  brief,  informal 
commentary  from  the  podium.  All  concerts 
will  still  bie  over  by  10:45.  ^ 

“I  earnestly  hope  you  will  all  stay,  for^B  , 
convinced  that  even  those  who  have  the^...st 
sensitive  allergy  to  modern  music  will  be 
most  pleasantly  surprised,  and  everyone  will 
leave  the  hall  with  a  feeling  of  complete  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  rich  and  healthy  future  of 
music  in  the  world. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Igor  Buketoff.” 

The  plan  will  be  initiated  with  the  first 
subscription  concert  of  the  season,  Oct.  16, 
when  the  “bonus”  selection  will  be  Alan 
Hovhaness’  “Prelude  and  Quadruple  Fugue.” 

The  regular  program  for  the  evening  offers 
an  all-Tschaikowsky  concert:  The  Fifth  Sym¬ 
phony,  Excerpts  from  the  “Swan  Lake”  Ballet, 
and  the  1812  Overture. 


Springfield  Symphony,  Ohio, 
Establishes  Board's  Schedule 
For  Entire  Season 

A  complete  mimeographed  work  schedule 
for  the  orchestra,  the  board  and  women’s  asso¬ 
ciation  from  August  1956  through  May  1957 
was  issued  to  all  members  of  the  board  and 
special  committees  before  the  season  opened. 

The  schedule  included: 

a)  Board  meeting  dates  and  agenda  sirni- 
maries. 

b)  Campaign  dates  and  summary  of  work 
to  be  done  at  given  time  by  board  and  various 
committees. 

d)  Concert  dates,  including  subscription 
series,  youth  and  coffee  concerts  and  work  to 
be  done  in  connection  with  them. 

e)  Women’s  Association  meetings. 

f)  Annual  meeting  of  the  association. 
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Leogue  Member  Orchestras'  Concert  Calendar 

October- November,  1956 

This  listing  includes  concerts  of  99  orchestras  having  filed  their  concert  dates  with 

the  League  Office 


John  S.  Edwards,  League 
President  Announces 
1956-57  League  Committee 
Chairmen 


Date  Orchestra 


October 

4, 5  Chicago  Symphony 
4,  6  Cleveland  Orchestra 
5,  6,  7  Boston  Symphony 
6  Chicago  Symphony 


8 

9 


10 

11 

11,  12 

11,  13 

12,  13 
12,  13 

Milt 


Cedar  Rapids  Symphony 
Knoxville  Symphony 
London  Chamber  Orchestra, 
Ont. 

Flint  Commimity  Music  Ass’n. 
Chicago  Symphony 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Boston  Symphony 
Greater  Pensacola  Symphony 
Kitchener-Waterloo  Sym.,  Ont. 
Chicago  Symphony 
Cleveland  Orchestra 
Cincinnati  Symphony 
Boston  Symphony 
Pittsburgh  ^mphony 
Vancouver  Symphony,  B.  C. 
Sioux  City  Symphony 
Little  Orchestra  Society,  N.Y.C. 


LS,  17  Boston  Symphony 
16  Abilene  Symphony 
16  New  Haven  Symphony 
Akron  Symphony 
Charlotte  Symphony 


Louisville  Orchestra 
Chicago  Symphony 
Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic 
Atlanta  Symphony 
Boston  Symphony 
University  of  Wichita  Sym. 
Springfield  Symphony,  Mass. 
16,  17  National  Symphony, 

Wash.,  D.  C. 

17  Sym.  Society  of  Greater 
Hartford 

Greater  Paterson  Philharmonic 


1 8  Boston  Symphony 


18,  19  Detroit  Symphony 
Chicago  Symphony 

18,  19,20,21  New  York  Philhannonic 


18,  20 

19 

20 
A  21 
V20 


22.  23 
23 


23 
23,  24 

23,  26,  27 

24 


24,  2.5 


25 


25.  26 


25,  27 
26 

26,  27 
26,  28 

27 


28 


Cleveland  Orchestra 
Duluth  Symphony 
Boston  SymMony 
Cincinnati  Symphony 
Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Chicago  Symphony 
Boston  Symphony 
Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic 

Calgary  Philharmonic,  Alberta 
Atlanta  Symphony 
Kewanee  Civic  Orchestra,  111. 
Boston  Symphony 
Norfolk  Sym.  &  Chorale  Ass’n. 
Evansville  Philharmonic 
Chattanooga  Symphony 
Jackson  Symphony,  Miss. 
Harrisburg  Symphony 
Beaumont  Symphony 
Pontiac  Symphony 
Charleston  Symphony,  W.  Va. 
Waukesha  Symphony,  Wise. 
Albany  Symphony,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  Symphony 
National  Symphony 
Erie  Philharmonic 
Boston  Symphony 
Springfield  Symphony,  O. 
Topeka  Civic  Symphony 
Sacramento  Philharmonic 
Canton  Symphony,  O. 
Charlotte  Symphony 

Louisville  Orchestra 
Atlanta  Symphony 
Detroit  Symphony 
Dayton  Philhannonic 
Chicago  Symphony 
New  York  Philharmonic 
Cleveland  Orchestra 
Minneapolis  Symphony 
Orpheum  Symphony,  N.Y.C. 
Cincinnati  Symphony 
Pittsburgh  Symphony 
New  York  Philharmonic 
Haddonfield  Symphony,  N.  J. 
National  Symphony 
Springfield  Symphony,  O. 
Cleveland  Philharmonic 
South  Bend  Symphony 
Vancouver  Symphony,  B.  C. 
Amherst  Symphony,  N.  Y. 
Battle  Creek  Symphony 
Pasadena  Symphony 


Conductor 


Assisting  Artists 


Fritz  Reiner 
George  Szell 
Charles  Munch 
Fritz  Reiner 

Henty  Denecke 
David  Van  Vector 

Gordon  Jeffery 
Ray  Gerkowski 
Fritz  Reiner 
Eugene  Ormandy 
Charles  Munch 
John  Venettozzi 
Glenn  Kruspe 
Fritz  Reiner 
George  Szell 
Thor  Johnson 
Charles  Munch 
William  Steinberg 
Irwin  Hoffman 
Leo  Kucinski 
Thomas  Scherman 


Orchestral 

Orchestral 

Orchestral 

Francis  Akos,  violinist 
All  Tchaikovsky  program 


Betty-Jean  Hagen,  violinist 
Virfrinia  Housey,  soprano 
Orchestral 
At  New  York  City 
At  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Ernst  von  Dohnanyi,  pianist 

High  School  student  concert 

Magda  Laszio,  soprano 

Robert  Marcellos,  clarinetist 

Orchestral 

Orchestral 

Orchestral 

Byron  Janis,  pianist 

Mimi  wnzell,  soprano 

Pilar  Lorengar,  soprano 


Charles  Munch 
Walter  Charles 
Frank  Brieff 
Laszio  Krausz 
James  Pfohl 

Robert  Whitney 

SJohn  Weicber 
^uketoff 
Sopkin 
■s  Munch 
James  Robertson 
Robert  Staffanson 


At  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Nita  Akin,  organist 
Rudolf  Serkin,  pianist 
Anshel  Bncsilow,  violinist 
Mildred  Miller,  soprano 
Brian  Sullivan,  tenor 
Student  concert 
Young  people’s  c-oncert 
“An  Evening  with  Tschaikovsky’’ 
Rudolf  Firkusny,  pianist 
At  Detroit,  Mich. 

“Pop”  concert 

Philippe  Entremont,  pianist 


Howard  Mitchell  Jose  Iturbi,  pianist 


Fritz  Mahler  Heidi  Krall,  soprano 

Walter  Schoeder  Mir/art  Festival  concert 

Elizabeth  Bobo,  honiist 
Charles  Munch  At  Columbus,  O. 


Paul  Paray 
Fritz  Reiner 
Dimitri  Mitnipoulos 

George  Szell 
Hermann  Herz 
Charles  Munch 
Thor  Johnson 
William  Steinberg 
Izler  Solomon,  guest 
Charles  Munch 
Igor  Biiketoff 


Berl  Senofsky,  violinist 

John  Wummer  flutist;  Harold  Gomlierg, 
oboist;  Wm.  Vacchiano,  trum|X-ter 
Jixsef  Cingold,  violinist 
Zwi  Zeitlin,  violinist 
At  Cleveland,  O. 

Roberta  Peters,  soprano 
Rudolf  Firkusny,  pianist 
Orchestral 
At  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Young  people’s  concert 


Henry  Plukker 
Henry  Simkin 
Carolyn  Bert 
Charles  Munch 
Edgar  Schenkman 
Minas  Christian 
^lius  Hegyi 
Theodore  Russell 
Edwin  McArthur 
Jay  Dietzer 
Francesco  Di  Blasi 
Geoffrey  Hobday 
Milton  Weber 
Edgar  Curtis 


Orchestral 

Family  concert,  “Showtime,  U.  S.  A.” 
Jack  McKendzie,  percussionist 
At  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Orchestral 

Irene  Jordan,  soprano 
Sigurd  Rascher,  saxophonist 
Mimi  Benzell,  soprano 
Joseph  Schuster,  cellist 
Patricia  Wheatley,  pianist 
Stanley  Lock,  pianist 
“Pop”  concert 
Orchestral 

Lilian  Kallir,  pianist 


Fritz  Reiner 
Howard  Mitchell 
James  Sample 
Charles  Munch 
Evan  Whallon 
Everett  Fetter 
F  ritz  Berens 
Louis  Lane 
James  Pfohl 


Geza  Anda,  pianist 

Royal  Danish  Ballet 

Tossy  Spivakovsky,  violinist 

O'chestral 

Ja  1  Peerce 

Oic^hestral 

Earl  Wild,  pianist 
Young  people’s  concert 


Robert  Whitney 
Henry  Sopkin 
Paul  Paray 
Paul  Katz 
Fritz  Reiner 
Dimitri  Mitropoulos 
George  Szell 
Antal  Dorati 
Tassos  Prassopoulos 
Thor  Johnson 
Karl  Kritz 

Dimitri  Mitropoulos 
Don  Razey 
Howard  Mitchell 
Evan  Whallon 
F.  Karl  Grossman 
.^Edwyn  Hanies 
Irwin  Hoffman 
Joseph  Wincenc 
Roger  Parkes 
Richard  Lert 

Lauris  Jones,  guest 


Lee  Luvisi,  pianist;  Walter  Piston,  composer 

Young  people’s  c-oncert 

First  Piano  Quartet 

Rudolf  Firkusny,  pianist 

Geza  Anda,  pianist 

Orchestral 

Leon  Fleisher,  pianist 
Orchestral 

George  Pappastavrou,  pianist 

Sergio  Perticaroli,  pianist 

Gregor  Piatigorsky,  cellist 

Ruth  Slenczynska,  pianist 

Bernard  Greenhouse,  cellist 

“Pop”  concert;  Duke  Ellington,  pianist 

Ix-onard  Shore,  pianist 

Commemorating  Czech  Lilieration  Day 

Van  Clihiirn,  pianist 

Tossy  Spivakovsky,  violinist 

Orchestral 

Willard  Straight,  pianist 
Adrian  Ruiz,  pianist 


(Continued  on  Page  14) 


John  S.  Edwards,  League  President,  and 
Manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  chiairmen  of  1956-57 
League  committees  at  the  meeting  of  the 
League  board  of  directors  in  Cincinnati,  Aug¬ 
ust  24-25. 

Nominating  Committee:  Elden  Bayley,  Jr., 
President,  Springfield  Symphony,  Ohio. 

1958  Convention  Site:  Harold  Kendrick, 
Mgr.,  New  Haven  Symphony. 

1957  Convention  Committees: 

Displays:  Clinton  Norton,  Manager,  Wichita 
Falls  Symphony. 

Arts  Council  Sessions:  Leslie  White,  Man¬ 
ager,  Cincinnati  Institute  of  Fine  Arts. 

Board  Members  Sessions:  Iden  Kemey, 
President,  Norwalk  Symphony. 

College  Orchestra  Sessions:  William 

Schempf,  Conductor,  Lehigh  University  Or¬ 
chestra. 

Conductors  Sessions:  Gibson  Morrissey, 
Conductor,  Roanoke  Symphony. 

Convention  Arrangements:  D.  D.  Sullivan, 
President,  Sioux  City  Symphony. 

Hospitality:  Mrs.  J.  W.  Graham,  Board 

Member,  Sioux  City  Sjmiphony. 

Managers  Sessions  Co-chairmen:  Arthur 
Perkins,  Manager,  Hartford  Symphony;  Don¬ 
ald  Engle,  Manager,  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

Women’s  Association  Sessions  Co-chairmen: 
Mrs.  Albert  Olson,  Women’s  Associations  of 
The  Amherst  Symphony  and  The  Buffalo 
Philharmonic;  Mrs.  Kyle  C.  Moore,  Board 
Member  and  Women’s  Association,  Knoxville 
Symphony. 

Youth  Orchestra  Sessions:  Heury  Leven- 
son.  Conductor,  Worcester  Orchestra  and 
Worcester  Youth  Orchestra. 

Special  areas  of  activity  for  the  work  of 
the  League’s  six  vice-presidents  were  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  League  board  of  directors  dur¬ 
ing  the  August  Meeting: 

League  Fund  Raising:  Ralph  Black,  Man¬ 
ager,  National  Symphony. 

Canadian  Affairs:  Brigadier  M.  M.  Dillon, 
Board  Member  London  Civic  Symphony,  Ont. 

Arts  Councils:  George  Irwin,  President, 
Quincy  Society  of  Fine  Arts;  Conductor, 
Quincy  Symphony. 

League  Finance:  Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus,  III, 
Board  Member,  Cincinnati  Symphony. 

Western  Conference:  Harold  Scott,  Con¬ 
ductor,  San  Gabriel  Valley  Symphony. 

National  Convention:  R.  H.  Wangerin, 
Manager,  Louisville  Orchestra. 


THESE  ARE  VALUABLE  FOR 
YOUR  ORCHESTRA— 

Publicity  Chairman’s  Guide.  44-page,  press 
relations  manual,  compiled  by  Larry  McDer¬ 
mott.  Cost  $1.00  per  copy.  Order  from  Larry 
McDermott,  2530  Perkiomen  Ave.,  Mt.  Penn, 
Reading,  Pa. 

Non-Profit  Corporations  and  Associatitnis. 
“A  master  guide  to  forming,  operating,  and 
dissolving  the  hvmdreds  of  non-profit  enter¬ 
prises  eligible  for  tax  exemptions  and  other 
privileges.”  Written  by  Howard  L.  Oleck. 
Published  by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  Cost  $10.00. 
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Greater  Akron  Musical 
Association  Reflects 
Orderly  Expansion 

GAMA,  as  the  parent  body  of  the  Akron 
Symphony  usually  is  referred  to.  set  forth  on 
a  broad  purpose  of  musical  service  to  its  com¬ 
munity  at  the  time  of  its  inception — hence  the 
name,  Greater  Akron  Musical  Association. 
The  broad  purpose,  however,  was  coupled 
with  conservatism  at  the  outset  of  operations 
some  six  years  ago  largely  because  of  wari¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  Akron’s  citizens  toward  a 
local  orchestra.  Six  or  seven  previous  or¬ 
chestral  ventures  under  other  names  and 
leadership  had  failed. 

The  Akron  Symphony  celebrated  its  fourth 
birthday  in  1955-%  with  a  successful  season 
of  concerts  under  the  musical  direction  of 
Laszlo  Kraus  who  also  is  a  member  of  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra’s  viola  section.  In  that 
year,  GAMA  decided  it  had  demonstrated  its 
effectiveness  and  strength  to  the  community 
sufficiently  well  to  venture  the  next  step  in 
its  well  planned  cultural  service  program,  and 
the  Akron  Youth  Orchestra  was  founded 
and  placed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Kraus. 
The  Youth  Orchestra  will  be  conducted  this 
season  by  Louis  Arch,  Assoc.  Professor  of 
Music  at  nearby  Kent  State  University  due 
to  Mr.  Kraus’  increasingly  heavy  schedule. 

This  season  GAMA  is  developing  the  next 
imit  of  its  musical  family — the  Akron  Sym¬ 
phony  Choral  Society,  to  be  conducted  by  J. 
Lenough  Anderson,  Minister  of  Music  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Akron.  Invita¬ 
tions  to  participate  have  been  issued  to  the 
entire  community  with  special  reference  to 
members  of  church  choirs  in  the  Akron  area. 
Members  of  the  chorus  will  pay  annual  mem¬ 
bership  dues  of  $3.00  in  order  to  help  meet 
costs  of  music,  etc.  The  orchestra  and  chorus 
will  be  presented  in  a  joint  concert  in  April 
imder  the  direction  of  Robert  Shaw,  associate 
conductor  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra. 

GAMA’s  spark  plugging  president,  Mrs.  L. 
A.  Graham  (an  ice  skating  judge  of  inter¬ 
national  fame,  incidentally)  points  out  that  a 
great  deal  of  GAMA’s  success  in  developing 
a  fine  audience  is  due  to  tremendous  interest, 
work  and  faith  on  the  part  of  many  Akron 
women  who  work  on  the  campaigns.  One  of 
these  hard  workers.  Miss  Mabel  Todd — a 
senior,  senior  citizen,  set  forth  her  precepts 
for  ticket  sellers  as  follows: 

Ten  Tiny  Tips  To  Ticket  Toters 

By  Mabel  Todd 

1.  Get  yourself  all  sold  on  the  orchestra, 
its  cultural  value,  its  chance  for  talented 
young  musicians  to  continue  their  talent, 
and  its  Youth  Orchestra  and  how  it  is 
growing. 

'  2.  (jret  to  thinking  right  about  yourself  as  a 
super  salesman.  Believe  you  are  one.  Pic- 
turize  the  seats  you  will  sell.  See  the 
motto,  “He  can  who  thinks  he  can.”  Use 
“positive  thinking”! 

3.  Set  a  goal  for  yourself.  Make  it  bigger 
than  you  think  you  can  possibly  reach. 
See  that  goal  often — especially  before  you 
go  to  sleep! 

4.  Make  a  list  of  clients  for  yourself,  (ao  to 
people  who  are  civic  minded.  Branch  out 
into  new  fields  of  orchestra  enthusiasts. 

5.  Use  the  right  approach — human  interest. 
Over  the  phone  listen  with  great  interest 
to  any  family  incidents  or  biographies. 
Always  be  enthusiastic. 

6.  Be  ready  for  objections.  If  they  say  they 
can’t  go,  then  tell  them  to  buy  a  ticket 
for  a  young  person.  Consult  Mr.  Ralph 
Gillman,  the  Superintendent  of  Music  at 

((Continued  on  Page  15) 


CONCERT  CALENDAR 
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U’  Orchestra 

New  York  Philharmonic 
Indiana  University  Phil. 
28,  29  Wichita  Symphony 

University  of  Miami  Sym. 

29  Detroit  Symphony 
Austin  Symphony 

30  Waterloo  Symphony,  la. 
York  Synmhony,  Pa. 
Chicago  Symphony 
Vancouver  Symphony 
Louisville  Orchestra 
Phoenix  Symphony 
Winston-Salem  Symphony 
Boston  Symphony 
Nashville  Symphony 
Bremerton  Symphony 


Conductor 


Aasistinn  Artists 


30,  31 
31 


31,  I 


November 

1 


1.2 


1,  3 
2 


13.  14 
13,  15,  16 


14,  17 
15 


1.5,  16 
1.5,  17 
16 


17,  18 
17.  19 
18 


Dimitri  Mitropoulos  Orchestral 

Hermann  Heiz,  guest  University  Singers 

James  Robertson  George  London,  bass-baritone 

Andre  Kostelanetz,  guest 


Cincinnati  Symphony 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 
National  Symphony 
Sioux  City  Symphony 
Toledo  Orchestra 
Kitchener-Waterloo  Symphony 


Mesa  Collet  Civic  Sym. 
Evansville  Philharmonic 
Detroit  Symphony 
Chicago  Symphony 


New  York  Philharmonic 
Cleveland  Orchestra 
Buffalo  Philharmonic 
Oberlin  Orchestra 


2. 3  Cincinnati  Symphony 

2. 4  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
2,  3,  4,  6  Boston  Symphony 

3  Minneapolis  Symphony 
New  York  Philharmonic 
Scandinavian  Sym.,  Detroit 

4  Edmonton  Symphony,  Alberta 
Elkhart  Symphony 

New  York  Philharmonic 
^ringBeld  Symphony,  Mass. 
Cincinnati  ^m^ony 
Sioux  City  Symphony 
Toledo  Orchestra 

.5  Wichita  Falls  Symphony,  Tex. 
Woodbury  Symphony,  N.  J. 

6  Louisville  Orch^tra 
Santa  Barbara  Orchestra 
Brockton  Orch.  Society,  Mass. 

6, 7  Cincinnati  Svmphony 

7  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 
Dayton  Philharmonic 

Butler  County  Symphony,  Pa. 

8  Altoona  Symphony,  Pa. 

8,  9  New  York  Philharmonic 
Chicago  Symphony 

8,  10  Cleveland  Orchestra 

9  Minneapolis  Symphony 
Sacramento  Philharmonic 

9,  10  Cincinnati  Symphony 

Boston  Symphony 
9,  11  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
1 0  Chicago  Symphony 


Little  Orch.  Society,  N.  Y. 

8uincy  Symphony,  Ill. 

reen  Bay  Symphonette,  Wise. 
Vancouver  Symphony 
New  York  Philharmonic 
Twin  City  Symphony,  Mich. 
Savannah  Symphony 
Cheyenne  Symphony 
Boston  Symphony 
Knoxville  Symphony 
Boston  Symphony 
Cleveland  Orchestra 
Cincinnati  Symphony 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Chicago  Symphony 


Paul  Paray 
Ezra  Rachlin 
Mathys  Abas 
Robert  Mandell 
John  Weicher 
Irwin  Hoffman 
Robert  Whitney 
Leslie  Hodge 
John  luele 
Charles  Munch 
Guy  Taylor 
Robert  Anderson 

Thor  Johnson 
Eugene  Ormandy 
Howard  Mitchell 
Leo  Kucinski 
Joseph  Hawthorne 
Glenn  Kruspe 


Harry  Hammer 
Minas  Christian 
Paul  Paray 
Fritz  Reiner 


Hartfora  ^mphony 
Dutchess  County  Phil.,  N.  Y. 
Chattanooga  Symphony 
Boston  ^mphony 
Detroit  Symphony 
St.  Louis  Philharmonic 
Boston  Symphony 
Sioux  City  Symphony 
New  York  Philharmonic 
Cleveland  Orchestra 
Duluth  Symphony 
Minneapolis  Symphony 
Chicago  Business  Men’s  Orch. 
Boston  Symphony 
Cincinnati  Symphony 
Detroit  Symphony 
New  York  Philharmonic 
Chicago  Symphony 
Buffalo  Philharmonic 
Cleveland  Philharmonic 
Greensboro  Orchestra,  N.  C. 
Pasadena  Symphony 
Fort  Collins  Civic  Sym.,  Colo. 


Dimitri  Mitropoulos 
George  Szell 
Jmef  Krips 
David  Robertson 

Thor  Johnson 
William  Steinberg 
Charles  Munch 
Antal  Dorati 
Andre  Kostelanetz,  guest 
Henri  Nosco 
Lee  Hepner 
Zigmont  Gaska 
Dimitri  Mitropoulos 
Robert  Staffanson 
Thor  Johnson 
Leo  Kucinski 
Jiiscph  Hawthorne 
Emo  Daniel 
Clarke  Pfleeger 
Robert  Whitney 
Meredith  Willson,  guest 
Moshe  Paranov 
Thor  Johnson 
Francis  Madeira 
Heitor  Villa-Lobos,  guest 
Edward  Roncone 
Paul  Cianci 

Dimitri  Mitropoulos 
Fritz  Reiner 

George  Szell 
Antal  Dorati 
Fritz  Berens 
Thor  Johnson 
Charles  Munch 
William  Steinberg 
Fritz  Reiner 

Thomas  Scherman 
George  Irwin 
Ralph  Holter 
Irwin  Hoffman 
Dimitri  Mitropoulot 
Harold  Newton 
Chauncey  Kelley 
Will  Schwartz 
Charles  Munch 
David  Van  Vactor 
Charles  Munch 
George  Szell 
Thor  Johnson 
Eugene  Ormandy 
Fritz  Reiner 

Fritz  Mahler 
Ole  Windin^stad 
Julius  He^i 
Charles  Mtmch 
Valter  Poole,  guest 
Russell  Gerhart 
Charles  Munch 
Leo  Kucinski 
Paul  Paray,  guest 
George  Szell 
Hermann  Herz 
Antal  Dorati 
Herbert  Zipper 
Charles  Munch 
Thor  Johnson 
Valter  Poole 
Paul  Paray,  guest 
Jean  Morel,  guest 
Josef  Krim 
F.  Karl  Grossman 
George  Dickieson 
Richard  Lett 
Will  Schwartz 


Isaac  Stem,  violinist 
Orchestral 

Leonard  Pennario,  pianist 
Ballet 

Young  people’s  concert 
“Pops  ’  concert 
High  School  concert 
Gyorgy  Sandor,  pianist 
Clemens  Sandresky,  pianist 
At  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Carlos  Saizrao,  harpist 
Mary  Peaslee,  soprano 

Gerald  Zimmerman,  pianist 
Jr.  High  concert 

At  New  York  City,  Guiomar  Novaes,  pianist 

Maria  Callas,  soprano 

Jr.  and  High  School  Concerts 

Maureen  Forrester,  contralto 


Sergio  Perticaroli,  pianist 
Youth  concert;  Audition  winner 
Jerome  Hines,  bass 

All  Wagner  program;  Inge  Borkh,  soprano; 
Paul  Schooler,  baritone 

Robert  Casadesus,  pianist 
Margaret  Harshaw,  soprano 
Orchestral 

Andor  Toth,  violinist 

John  Frazer,  violoncellist 
Leonard  Rose,  cellist 
Lukas  Foss,  pianist-composer 
Orchestral 

Bert  Senofsky,  violinist 
Orchestral 

Everett  Fritzberg,  pianist 

Camilla  Wicks,  violinist 

Hugo  Kolbera,  violinist 

Betty  Jean  Hagen,  violinist 

Family  concert;  John  Langstaff,  baritone 

Family  concert 

Mishel  Piastre!,  violinist 

Junior  concert;  Bernard  Linden,  violist 

Marjorie  Lawrence 

Orchestral 

Youth  concert 

Shirley  Miingeii,  pianist 

Carol  Brice,  contralto 

Young  people’s  concert 

Isaac  Stem,  violinist 

Jaroslav  Holesovsky,  violinist 

Orchestral 

Altoona  Choral  Society;  Martha  Robe^ft 


Byron  Janis,  pianist 
John  Weic' 


John  Weicher,  violinist;  Ernest  Liegel  and 
Ralph  Johnson,  flutists 
Robert  Casadesus,  pianist 
Orchestral 

Nadine  Connor,  soprano 
Cor  De  Groot,  pianist 
Orchestral 

Inge  Borkh,  soprano 
Leonard  Sharrow,  bassoonist 
Joseph  Vito,  harpist 
Young  people’s  concert 
James  Woue,  pianist 
Mishel  Piastre 
Orchestral 

Anna  Xydiz,  pianist 

Carl  Rink,  violinist;  Harold  Newton,  violist 
William  Lewis,  tenor 
Cheyenne  C.vic  Choms 
At  Northampton,  Mass. 

Mildred  Miller,  mezzo-soprano 
At  New  Haven,  Conn. 

At  Oberlin,  O. 

Young  people’s  concert 
At  Wasnington,  D,  C. 

Orchestral 

Isaac  Stem,  violinist 
Malcolm  Bilson,  pianist 
Youth  concert 
At  New  York  Ci^ 

Mischa  Mischakoff,  violinist 
Russ  David,  pianist 
At  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jr.  and  High  School  concerts 
Clara  Haskill,  pianist 
Nathan  Milstein,  violinist 
“Madame  Butterfly’’  opera 
Clifford  Cuizon,  pianist 
Orchestral 
At  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

“Pop”  concert,  Floriun  Zabach,  violinist 

Young  people’s  concert 

Tossy  Spivakovsky,  pianist 

^ymour  Lipkin,  pianist 

Wolfgang  Schneiderhan,  violinist 

Arthur  Reginald,  pianist 

Harold  Cone,  pianist 

Youth  concert 

Lucile  Lynn,  contralto 


(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Symphony  Womben's  Association — 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

Annual  Symphony  Bridge  Benefit 
Sponsorship  of  the  scholarship  fund  for 
talented  music  students 
Five  pre-concert  programs  and  teas 
Collection  of  Ohio  sales  tax  stamps.  Non¬ 
profit  organizations  in  Ohio  may  collect 
these  stamps  and  turn  them  in  to  the  state 
for  substantial  refunds.  . 

Wichita  Fails  Symphony  Women’s  League, 
Texas. 

Sponsored  a  kitchen  tour  last  spring  realiz¬ 
ing  enough  profit  to  help  present  the  orches¬ 
tra’s  first  twilight  concert.  Co-sponsors  with 
the  league  were  the  Times  Publishing  Ck)m- 
pany  and  the  Clearing  House  Association. 


Calendar  of  League  Activities 

Sept.  24-Oct.  11,  1956,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Conductors  Workshop. 

Oct.  5-7,  1956,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Music  Critics  Workshop. 

Jan.  5-6, 1957,  New  Orleans.  League  Board  of  Directors  Meeting. 

Apr.  10-24,  1957,  New  York  City.  League- Juilliard  Opera  Theater  Institute  for  Conductors. 
June  7-13,  1957,  Sioux  City,  la.  League  Course  in  Orchestra  Management. 

June  13-15,  1957,  Sioux  City,  la.  National  Convention. 

June  14-15, 1957,  Sioux  City,  la.  Musicians  Workshop. 

June  or  July,  1957,  Asilomar,  Monterey  Peninsula,  Calif.  Western  Conference  of  Orchestras. 
Conductors  Workshop. 

Oct.  11-13, 1957,  Detroit,  Mich.  Music  Critics  Workshop. 

Note:  Ck>nductors  Workshop  and  Music  Critics  Workshop  both  sponsored  by  Cleveland 
Orchestra  and  League  and  made  possible  by  Rockefeller  Foundation  grant  to  the  League. 


CONCERT  CALENDAR 


Date  Orcheitra 

N(irth  Shore  Philharmonic, 
Ma^s. 

Cincinnati  Symphony 
Allentown  Symphony,  Pa. 

1 8  Calgary  Philharmonic 
Toledo  Youth  Orchestra 
Amsterdam  Little  Sym.,  N.  Y. 

1 9  Norfolk  Symphony 
Woodhury  Symphony,  N.  J. 
Austin  Symphony 

20  Abilene  Symphony 
Harrisburg  Symphony 
New  Haven  Symphony 
Flint  Symphony 
Charlotte  Sym^ony 
Chicago  Symphony 
Oak  Ridge  Symphony 
Charleston  Symphony,  W.  Va. 
Phoenix  Symphony 

Boston  Symphony 
Twin  City  Symphony,  Mich. 
22,  23  Detroit  Symphony 

New  York  Philharmjmic 
Chicago  Symphony 

22. 24  Cleveland  Orchestra 

23  Minneapolis  Symphony 

23. 24  Cincinnati  Symphony 
23, 2.S  Pittsburgh  Symphony 

23,  24,  27  Boston  Symphony 

24  Chicago  Symphony 

24  New  York  Philharmonic 
2.5  Buffalo  Philharmonic 

Topeka  Civic  Symphony 
Vancouver  Symphony 
Atlanta  Symphony 
New  York  Philharmonic 
28  Sioux  City  Symphony 
26,  27  Jacksonville  Symphony,  Fla. 

27  Nashville  Symphony 
London  Chamber  Orchestra, 

Ont. 

Chicago  ^mphony 
27, 28  National  Symphony 
Erie  Philharmonic 

28  Savannah  Symphony 
Greater  Pensacola  Symphony 
Canton  Symphony 

Toledo  Orchestra 

28,  29  Louisville  Orchestra 

29  Peninsula  Orchestra,  Va. 
Chicago  Symphony 

29,  30  New  York  Philharmonic 

29,  30,  1  San  Francisco  Symphony 

29,  1  Cleveland  Orchestra 

30  Buffalo  Philharmonic 

Minneapolis  Symphony 

30,  2  Pittsburgh  Symphony 


(Continued  from  Page  14) 

Conductor  Assisting  Artistt 


Holland  Tapley 
Thor  Johnson 
Donald  Voorhees 

Henry  Plukker 
Cecile  Vashaw 
Otto  Miller,  Jr. 

Edgar  Schenkmau 
Clarke  Pfleeger 
Jose  F.  Vasquez,  guest 
Walter  Charles 
Edwin  McArthur 
Frank  Brieff 
Ray  Gerkowski 
James  Pfohl 
John  Weicher 
Anthony  Raisis 
Geoffrey  Hobday 
Leslie  Hodge 
Charles  Munch 
Harold  Newton 
Andre  Audoli,  guest 
Paul  Paray,  guest 
Fritz  Reiner 
George  Szell 
Antal  Dorati 
Thor  Johnson 
William  Steinberg 
Charles  Munch 
John  Weicher 

Paul  Paray,  guest 
Josef  Krm 
Everett  Fetter 
Irwin  Hoffman 
Henry  Sopkin 
Paul  Paray,  guest 
Leo  Kucinski 
James  Pfohl 
Guy  Taylor 

Gordon  Jeffrey 
Fritz  Reiner 
Howard  Mitchell 
Tames  Sample 
Chauncey  Kelley 
John  Venettozzi 
Louis  Lane 
Joseph  Hawthorne 
Robert  Whitney 

Cary  McMurran 
Fritz  Reiner 
Guido  Cantelli 


Holland  Tapley,  violincst 
Family  concert 
Lorin  Hollander,  pianist 

Orchestral 
Orchestral 

George  K.  Driscoll,  pianist 
Mieezylaw  Horszowski,  pianist 
Children’s  concert 
Orchestral 

James  Paterson,  clarinetist 
Lucine  Amara,  soprano 
Cuiomar  Novaes,  pianist 
Judith  Arnold,  pianist 
Charlotte  Choral  Society 
Young  people’s  concert 
Agi  Jambor.  pianist 
Orchntral 

Heinz  Blankenburg,  baritone 
At  Providence,  R.  I. 

Young  people’s  concert 
Orch«tral 
Geza  Anda,  pianist 
Isaac  Stem,  violinist 
Clifford  Cuizon,  pianist 
Zorina,  dancer  and  narrator 
William  Doppman,  pianist 
Soloists  from  orchestra 
Orchestral 

Orchestral— sold  out  to  4-H  clubs 

Aldo  Parisot,  cellist 
Orchestral 
Orchestral 

Rudolf  Fitkusny,  pianist 
Family  concert;  Alec  Templeton,  pianist 
Geza  Anda,  pianist 
Jr.  and  High  School  concerts 
Blanche  Thebom,  mezzo-soprano 
Guiomar  Novaes,  pianist 

Irene  Byatt,  contralto,  Aeolian  Choral  Society 

Isaac  Stem,  violinist 

Seymour  Lipkin,  pianist 

Loesser  and  Davenny,  duo-pianists 

Jack  Broucek  and  Daniel  Hooley,  duo-pianists 

Orchestral 

Oscar  Shumsky,  violinist 
Jack  Heller,  violinist 
Jerome  Hines,  bass-baritone 
Alfonso  Letellier,  composer 
Orchestral 

Elizabeth  Schwarzkopf,  soprano 


Enrique  Jorda  Orchestral 

Heitor  ViUa-Lobos,  guest  Felicia  Blumenthal 

Josef  Krips  Marjorie  Tallchief  and 

Groim  Skibine,  dancers 

Antal  Dorati  Rudolf  Firkusny,  pianist 

William  Steinberg  Robert  Casadesus,  pianist 


Winston-Salem  Arts  Council — 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

»to  collect  this  in  2  weeks  but  at  the  end 
eeks,  we  had  only  raised  $720,000.  We 
ry  confident,  however,  that  by  the  end 
of  the  4th  week,  our  drive  will  be  some¬ 
where  in  the  neighborhood  of  $780,000  since 
our  town  has  never  failed  yet  to  go  well  over 
the  top  of  any  campaign  that  we  have. 

We,  of  Winston-Salem,  feel  that  the  idea  of 
combining  in  one  building  these  three  organi¬ 
zations  is  a  tremendous  asset  to  our  town  and 
one  which  we  feel  will  set  a  pattern  for  the 
nation.  However,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  hardest  part  of  the  job  was  not  col¬ 
lecting  the  money,  selecting  die  architect,  ac¬ 
quiring  the  land,  nor  planning  the  building. 
The  difficulty  comes  in  making  a  business 
organization  feel  happy  with  artists  and  a 
health  and  welfare  organization  feel  healthy 
in  their  presence.  This  is  the  job  that  took 
us  10  months.  With  the  exception  of  the  actual 
time  to  build  the  building,  the  rest  of  the  job 
only  took  a  matter  of  a  month  from  start  to 
finish.  We  plan  to  have  this  building  open 
and  operating  at  the  end  of  1957,  and  1  do 
hm|&  that  many  of  you  will  give  us  the 
I^^Hre  of  visiting  us  and  seeing  it. 


Greater  Akron — 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 
the  Board  of  Education,  as  to  whom  to 
give  it.  If  they  say  they  prefer  to  hear  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  tell  them  that  is 
Cleveland’s  property  and  pride — we  have 
to  have  our  own  pride!  Never  argue,  but 
don’t  give  up  in  your  praise  of  the  or¬ 
chestra.  Tell  of  its  artists  for  the  year. 
Make  them  feel  they  can’t  miss  it. 

7.  Hang  on!  Sit  for  hours  at  the  telephone. 
“If  you  reach  the  end  of  your  rope,  tie  a 
knot  and  hang  on!’’ 

8.  Always  remember,  it’s  not  for  you,  it’s  for 
Akron! 

9.  Before  you  call,  think  how  charming  you 
are  going  to  be.  Say,  “Well,  here  I 
am  again — just  a  confirmed  ticket  seller”! 
Be  proud  to  do  it.  Get  fim  out  of  it. 

iO.  Always  make  your  client  think  he  has 
done  a  real  service  to  the  city.  ’Thank  him 
most  sincerely. 


North  Shore  Philharmonic,  Lynn,  Mass., 
opening  concert  in  November  will  present  its 
Conductor  Holland  Tapley  in  both  conductor 
and  soloist  roles.  A  member  of  the  first  vio¬ 
lin  section  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  a 
concert  violinist,  Mr.  Tapley  will  conduct  the 
orchestra  and  appear  as  soloist  in  the  Men¬ 
delssohn  Concerto  for  Violin  and  IDrehestra. 


Dollars  For  Deficits  From  Sale  of 
League  Merchandise 
See  pages  1,  8-9 


Paterson  Philharmonic,  N.  J.  1955-56  main¬ 
tenance  fund  campaign  held  the  first  of  De¬ 
cember,  was  introduced  to  the  public  through 
extensive  newspaper  coverage.  Nov.  29,  the 
Paterson  Evening  News  published  a  front  page 
feature  which  included  pictures  of  the  orchas- 
tra’s  president,  treasurer  and  conductor,  and 
a  careful  analysis  of  orchestra  financing  in 
general  and  of  Paterson  Philharmonic  financ¬ 
ing  in  particular — a  total  of  48  column  inches 
of  newspaper  space.  The  second  article  of  the 
.series  published  the  following  day,  discussed 
business  and  industrial  support  of  orchestras 
in  various  parts  of  the  U.  S. 


Chattanooga  Symphony  and  Sigurd  Rascher 
premiere  the  Concerto  for  Saxophone  and  Or¬ 
chestra,  composed  by  Carl  Anton  Wirth  imder 
a  commission  from  Mr.  Rascher,  in  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Symphony’s  opening  concert  of  the 
season,  Julius  Hegyi,  Conductor.  Composer 
Wirth  is  a  member  of  the  League  Board  of 
Directors. 


Youngstown  Junior  League,  Ohio,  presents 
“Spotlight  on  Music”  a  series  of  television 
programs  on  WFMJ-TV,  Simdays,  2:00-2:30 
P.  M.,  as  an  aid  to  promoting  special  gits  to 
the  Yoimgstown  Symphony  Society. 
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SEPTEMBER  -  OCTOBER,  1956 


League's  New  Members 

ORCHESTRAS 

Helena  Symphony  Society,  Montana 
Jackson  Civic  Symphony  Association, 
Michigan — Dr.  Pedro  Paz,  Conductor 
Savannah  Symphony  Society,  Georgia  — 
Chauncey  Kelley,  Music  Director,  C.  M. 
Carroll,  Manager 

Spartanburg  Symphony  Orchestra,  South 
Carolina — Henry  Janiec,  Conductor 
University  of  South  Dakota  Symphony, 
Vermillion — Usher  Abell,  Conductor 

WOMEN’S  ASSOCIATIONS 
Midland  Symphony  League,  Texas — Mrs. 

Charles  E.  Marsh,  II,  Pres. 

Schenectady  Symphony  Orchestra  Women’s 
League,  New  York — Mrs.  Patrick  Garey, 
Chairman 

ARTS  COUNCILS 

Allied  Arts  Council  of  the  Pikes  Peak 
Region,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado — Dr. 
Fr^erick  C.  Hoebel,  Pres. 

Huntington  Fine  Arts  Coimcil,  New  York — 
Miss  Sheila  L.  Bessell,  Gen.  Secretary 
Tucson  Festival  Society,  Arizona — Frede¬ 
rick  H.  Lowry,  Executive  Director 

JUNIOR  LEAGUE 

Dayton  Junior  League,  Ohio — Mrs.  Sylvia 
Bergen 

LIBRARIES 

Elnoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land 

CONDUCTORS 

Dalvit,  Lewis,  Beloit  Civic  Symphony,  Wis¬ 
consin 

Fusner,  Henry,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Vianello.  Hugo,  Ass’t  Cond.  Kansas  City 
Phil.,  Cond.  Ardmore  Symphony,  Okla. 
Weiskopf,  Herbert,  Santa  Barbara  Sym¬ 
phony 

BOARD  MEMBERS 

Audette,  L.  C.,  President,  Ottawa  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Orchestra,  Canada 
Kish,  Mrs.  George  J.,  Vice-Pres.,  Con¬ 
necticut  Symphony 

Olson,  Mrs.  Albert,  Buffalo  Philharmonic 
and  Amherst  Symphony 

MANAGERS 

Hail,  Edward  G.,  Rhode  Island  Philhar¬ 
monic 

Rorimer,  Jack  M.,  Florida  West  Coast  Sym¬ 
phony 

Young,  Mrs.  William  C.,  Pasadena  Sym¬ 
phony  Association 

MUSICIANS 

Johnson,  Edward,  French  horn,  Jamestown, 
New  York 

Marshall,  Miss  Julia  S.,  violin,  Los  Angeles, 
California 

MUSIC  CRITICS 

Miltich,  Paul,  Saginaw  News 

WOMEN’S  ASSOCIA'nON  REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVE 

Huntzman,  Mrs.  George  T.,  President,  Tor¬ 
onto  Symphony  Women’s  Committee 

INDIVIDUALS 

Fielder,  Charles  N.,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Little,  Mrs.  Royal,  Cambridge,  Massa¬ 
chusetts 

Mills,  Donn  L.,  Professor  of  Music,  Spring- 
field  Junior  College 

Stiunp,  Howard,  Jr.,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico 

Wakefield,  Alla  Vee,  Parma,  Ohio 


Gift  to  League  Maintenance  Fund 


NAME 

TEAM; 

Conductors 

Managers 

ADDRESS  _  _ 

Board  Members 

Womens  Committees 

CITY . .  . 

Business 

— Please  Write  Plainly — 

Other 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


In  consideration  of  the  gifts  of  others,  I  subscribe  to  the  1956  Campaign  of  the 
AMERICAN  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  LEAGUE  INC.,  the  sum  of 


and  agree  to  pay  the  Balance  os  follows; 


Dollors 


Totol 

Subscribed 

S _ 

— 

— 

Poid  Now 

S 

Balance 

$ . 

(All  pledges  are  payable  in  full  not  later  than  Dec.  31,  1956) 


Please  fill  in  above  carefully 


Subscriber . . . . . . . . .  . . . . 

Worker  .  Dote _ 

Please  moke  checks  payable  ta  Hie  American  Symphany  Orchestra  League,  Inc. 

GIHs  to  the  League  are  deductible  from  donor's  income  tax, 


League  Membership  Application 

Name  of  orchestra,  organization 
or  individual  . 

If  individual,  indicate  organization 
with  which  you  are  affiliated 

Position  held  . .  . . 

Address  . . . . . .  . 


Date _ 


Amount  Enclosed 


Annuol  Membership  Dues  Schedule 


Orchestras 


Adopted  at  1956  Convention 


Annual  Dues 


Operating  on  anntial  budget  under  $  500 _ _ _ _ _ _ _  $ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  5  500  to  $  4,999 _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  5,000  to  $  9,999 _ _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  10,000  to  $  19,999 _ _ _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  5  20,000  to  $  29,999 . . . 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  30,000  to  $  49,999  . . : _  . 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  50,000  to  $  99,999  _ _ _ 

Orarating  on  annual  budgets  over  $100,000 _ _ _ 

Symphony  Women’s  Associations  . . . . . . 

Arts  Councils  _ _ _ 

Individuals  - . - _ _ _ _ _ _  _ 

Service  - - - -  - - 

Libraries  . . . . . - . . . . . 

College  music  departments  not  having  orchestras.  Organization  . . 

Business  Firms  . . . . 


10.00 

20.00 


75.00 

100.00 

150.00 

10.00 

10.00 

7.00 

15.00 

5.00 

10.00 

100.00 


Mail  to 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
-  P.  O.  Box  164 

Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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